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AUGUST. 


BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
The Emperor Octavian, called the August, 
I being his favorite, bestowed his name 
Upon me, and I hold it still in trust 
In memory of him and of his fame. 

I am the Virgin, and my vestal flame 
Burns less intensely than the Lion’s rage; 
Sheaves are my only garlands, and I claim 
The golden harvests as my heritage. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


As we go to press, Colorado is celebrat- 
ing the quarto-centennial of its existence 
asa State. Two celebrations have been 
arranged for Aug. 1, 2, 3; one at Colorado 
Springs and one at Boulder. Vice-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is expected to be present 
and to help rejoice in the growth and 
glory of the ‘Centennial State,’’ whose 
greatest of many great achievements is 
equal citizenship for men and women. 





A company of practical miners is one of 
the last places in which one would expect 
to find the ‘‘eternal womanly leading on.”’ 
Nevertheless, at the International Mining 
Congress, held at Boise City, Idaho, Mrs. 
May A. Hutton made an address on ‘‘The 
Ethics of Mining,’’ which was one of the 
most inspiring addresses of the whole 
session. She showed the prospector and 
the miner in a pleasing and touching 
manner, as one who is working near the 
heart of nature and who becomes a thor- 
ough student of her works. She,paid a 
glowing tribute to the prospectors as the 
Argonauts of theirage. She spoke from 
personal knowledge and association, for 
she has been in the Cceur d’Alene region 
for many years. 





The new census shows about 10,000 
more women than men in Boston, Since 
women are so largely engaged in gainful 
occupations in this city, and consequently 





are self-supporting and producers of 
wealth the Boston Daily Transcript thinks 
this excess of women a matter for con- 
gratulation. ‘It is not asign of economic 
weakness or of social mal-adjustment,”’ 
says the Transcript. ‘‘For here women 
are not condemned to play the réle of 
perpetual pensioners on the bounty of the 
other sex.”’ 
———— wee  —— 

Perhaps it is to this preponderance of 
industrious and moral women that Boston 
owes its good reputation as an orderly and 
superior city despite the acknowledged 
municipal extravagance and corruption. 
With the power given by the municipal 
ballot, Boston women could carry any of 
the much needed reforms. 





Among the recent evidences of the 
working of the suffrage leaven in the 
South is the publication in the Atlanta 
Journal of a report of the National Con- 
vention at Minneapolis, written by Mrs. 
M. L. McLendon, president of the Georgia 
Woman Suffrage Association. Another 
is a communication in the New Orleans 
Times - Democrat from Mrs. Sidney S&S. 
Eiseman, of that city, in which she makes 
a strong plea for the extension of full suf- 
frage to women. In conclusion, Mrs. 
Eiseman says: 

The study of politics will be but an- 
other means of nan eee | mental gifts, 
and men and women will better under- 
stand the problems of life if, during their 
adol-scence, an intelligent light has been 
thrown upon these problems. A new 
strength will be added to the human race, 
for the exercise of faculties by mothers 
must be felt by succeeding generations. 
In man we have found an able expression 
of the material; he has overcome the ob- 
stacles of nature and made them subservi- 
ent to his will, but the moral forces have 
not developed as fully as the material, 
and to woman we look for this fuller de- 
velopment, On her are our eyes fastened 
for the extinction of militarism—the bar- 
barous heritage which still influences the 
masses—the abolition of degrading insti- 
tutions, and the rise of the world to a 
higher inte)lectual and spiritual plane. 





Miss Edna Dean Proctor has again an 
eloquent plea for the maize as the national 
flower. At the recent educational con- 
vention in Detroit she said: ‘‘One plant 
we have, widespread and distinguished 
enough to symbolize our country, and 
that is our stately maize—the golden 
corn. It is wholly and absolutely Ameri- 
can, It grows from the lakes to the gulf 
and from ocean to ocean. It was the 
grain of the aboriginal Americans; it 
saved the lives of the first European set- 
tlers, and it has been a vast factor in the 
civilization of our continent, It is singu- 
larly beautiful and lends itself with grace 
to varied forms of decoration. It may be 
commercial—royally and grandly com- 
mercial — but this is its least claim upon 
us is @ national floral emblem. It is in- 
vested with the tradition and sentiment 
and poetry of all the American ages. For 
the broad country how can we fail to 
choose the unique, distinguished, historic 
plant, the maize—the corn?”’ 





COLLEGE WOMEN. 

Miss Minnie Marie Enteman,upon whom 
the University of Chicago has conferred 
the degree D. Sc. ‘‘Magna Cum Laude,”’ 
entered the University of Wisconsin when 
she was sixteen years old, and developed 
a special aptitude for biological study. 
In 1898 she entered the graduate school 
of the University of Chicago, where for 
two years she held a fellowship in zoélogy. 
Her special investigation was in the habits 
and instincts of insects, and the influence 
of universal conditions on life phenomena. 
This summer Miss Enteman will assist in 
courses of nature study at Wood’s Holl, 
Mass., and at Cold Spring Harbor, Long 
Island. 

Mrs. Anne Crawford Flexner, who grad- 
uated from Vassar in 1895, is a new and 
promising dramatist, whose work is to be 
tested during the coming theatrical sea- 
son. Mrs Flexner is prominent in the 
literary and social circles of Louisville, 
her native city. She is a graduate of 
Vassar, and in that institution distin- 
guished herself in literary work. She was 
editor of the Vassar Miscellany, and con- 
tributed to it many poems, essays and 
stories. 


Miss Hannah R. Sewall, of St. Anthony 
Park, Minn., has recently been appointed 
a special agent of the labor bureau by 
Carroll D. Wright, labor commissioner, 





Miss Sewall is one of the finest scholars 
ever graduated from the University of 
Minnesota, having been valedictorian of 
her class. She has also secured the degree 
of doctor of philosophy for her research 
insociology. She has been office assistant 
to Dr. W. W. Folwell, at the University of 
Minnesota, Her special qualifications for 
the work in which she is to engage were 
called to the attention of Mr. Wright by 
Dr. Folwell, Last yearshe prepared a set 
of schedules for the labor commission coy- 
ering a proposed investigation of depart- 
ment stores, Some tentative investigation 
satisfied Mr. Wright that the very infor. 
mation which he wished to secure could 
not be obtained by means of schedules, 
and that work was laid aside for the time 
being. Mr. Wright, however, was so well 
pleased with Miss Sewall’s plan for the 
work that he asked her if she would be 
willing to undertake the investigation of 
child and woman labor in the factories 
instead. Her plan for this has been pre- 
pared, and the work will begin this month, 





AT WILLOUGHBY LAKE. 
WILLovuGHBY, VT., JULY 31. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I want to say a little to your readers 
about one of the most beautiful and rest- 
ful places in the world. 

Willoughby is a town in the northern 
part of Vermont, twenty miles from New- 
port, and about the same distance from 
Island Pond, West Burke, six miles away, 
is the nearest railroad station, trains run- 
ning from Boston without change. Wil- 
loughby stands 1,162 feet above the sea 
level; its surface is everywhere undulat- 
ing, save where it rises in hills and moun- 
tains to bear aloft a sweep of foliage in 
varied green. 

The most striking conformation is a pair 
of mountains, whose faces are perpen- 
dicular cliffs of igneous and metamorphic 
rock. One of these, Mt. Annanance, rises 
2,654 feet above the sea level; the other, 
Mount Hall, is nearly as high. These 
mountains face each other across a beau- 
tiful sheet of water that stretches along 
where the slopes of Westmore are found, 
six miles in length and averaging one mile 
in width. There are places in the lake 
where the bottom has never been found. 
In some places it is 270 feet deep. Across 
the lake Owl’s Head, and other mountains 
about Memphremagog, are blue in the 
mist, or bold and distinct as the skies 
clear, Over the clear waters of Willough- 
by a steamer, the Keyweydin, makes a cir- 
cuit three times daily. Captain Averill 
will tell you stories during the whole trip, 
or he will steer the craft in silence while 
you are absorbed in the varied beauties 
that pass like a panorama. 

There is one pretty little incident of the 
trip that must be mentioned. When the 
boat passes a little churchyard on the 
slopes of Westmore, the captain, no mat- 
ter how much engaged, pulls a salute from 
the whistle in honor of the wife of his 
youth who lies buried there. God bless 
him! 

I ought to say that the lake is stocked, 
with speckled and salmon trout and 
lunge. Near the ridge of the mountains, 
and farther down their sides, are ponds 
where the wild deer come to drink; wood 
chucks, squirrels, foxes, and rabbits dart 
across the brooks or sit in the shade in 
great profusion. 

Within the radius of one mile from Wil- 
loughby Lake House may be found one 
half of all the number of plants that 
grow in Vermont. Here and upon Mt. 
Mansfield is found a plant that grows no- 
where else east of the Rockies. A very 
large number of the ferns are found here. 
Dr. Cheever of Boston collected twenty- 
five varieties in two mornings. The beauti- 
ful maiden-hair loves this region. Brooks, 
large and small, wander everywhere, 
sometimes they cut a chasm through 
mountain rocks and come crashing down 
to the lake foaming and leaping like a real 
cataract, often they wander among mossy 
stones and bending ferns as contentedly 
as possible. 

Of course the birds are here. Ladies 
with sunbonnets, and with field or opera 
glasses fastened to a ribbon about the 
neck, skirt the edge of the wood or pene- 
trate the shade to bring back wonderful 
dainty tales of what happened to-day in 
the hermit thrush’s or some other family. 
The hermit thrush may nearly always be 
heard in July. The veery, the indigo 
bunting, bluejay, cuckoo, pilated wood- 
pecker, phebe, goldfinch, scarlet tanager, 
winter wren, cedar bird, junco, blue 
heron, sandpiper, wild duck, loon. duck- 





hawk, virigo, purple finch, white-thruated 
sparrow, and peabody bird are all here. 
At night the owls hoot or screech to the 
moon and stars. 

The air is wonderfully invigorating. 
Miss Brennen and Miss Mason from the 
Drexel Institute in Philadelphia climb 
the Annanance or walk from six to eight 
or twelve miles every day. Other guests, 
old and young, regard a five-mile walk as 
the merest incident of a morning. I will 
not undertake a description of the won- 
derful view from the plateaus of fifteen and 
seventeen hundred feet above the level of 
the hotel, which itself is 1,162 feet above 
sea level. Many of the White Mountains 
are clearly seen, rising in round after 
round, 

Miss Anna Cobb is here from Provi- 
dence, and the birds love her because she 
loves and knows them well. Mrs. Robert- 
son, of Montreal, with her charming fam- 
ily of eight children, Mrs. Briick, Mr. and 
Mrs. Scofield, Miss Josselyn, with her 
sketch book, Miss Agnes Hunt, of Man- 
chester, N. H., and Miss Mary Hewitt, of 
New Haven, both of whom are Yale 
Ph, D.’s. The Willoughby Lake House 
has been owned and managed for many 
years by Mrs. Naomi Richardson. 

Little annoyances and sins drop off as 
did Christian’s pack, in the delicious 
atmosphere of this place, which surprises 
and charms everybody, no matter how 
widely travelled. I am told that Inter- 
lachen is no more lovely than Willoughby. 

E. B. Hunt. 








-_--.- 


THE MINISTER'S WIFE. 


In the interesting reports sent by Mrs. 
Emma Endicott Marean to the Boston 
Daily Transcript, of the Unitarian meet- 
ings held last week at the Isle of Shoals, 
we find the following: 

‘*No one had dreamed of the possibilities 
hidden in such a subject as ‘The Minis- 
ter’s Wife: How Shall We Treat Her?’ 
which was to be discussed as one of the 
practical parish problems, until it was 
handled by Mrs, Charles A. Lane, of 
Hingham, Mass., with delightful original- 
ity and good sense, brightened by many 
good stories and spiced with wit. Not 
many women can speak with Mrs. Lane’s 
ease and directness. She did not feel that 
she was coming to the rescue of any un- 
fortunate victim of social usage, and com- 
pared the modern parish, with its few 
formal demands upon the minister’s wife, 
with the parish of a hundred years ago, 
when the minister drew his salary in pork, 
beef, oak wood and cider, and when his 
wife was expected to understand every 
detail of managing home and family on a 
pitifully small income, be intelligent and 
quick-witted but not over-intellectual, and 
share allthechurch labors. The tradition 
still lingers, however, and not many 
months ago an article, written by one of 
the guild for the Atlantic Monthly, awak- 
ened general interest. Her charges may 
be summed up as financial stringency, the 
desire to make a larger numerical show- 
ing in denominatjonal reports, the secta- 
rian demands of the old theology, which 
threatens a young minister’s intellectual 
freedom, and a sense of insecurity in the 
position. If we consider ouly the fact of 
incomes, we ought to make all our sons 
plumbers and our daughters cooks, but 
the professions still continue to be filled; 
and that a small salary and money vexa- 
tions offer trying conditions isa discovery 
not confined to the wives of ministers. 
The second and third charges have no 
point among Unitarians, and the fourth 
takes the place of competition in trade 
and has certain beneficial results. 

‘Though acquitted of theological tyran- 
ny and of making direct demands for drudg 
ery in church work, Unitarian: parishes 
still allow crumples in the rose-leaves of 
the lot of their ministers’ wives. They 
hold themselves too responsible for her 
personal appearance, dress and manner of 
speech, her housekeeping and literary 
tastes, her friends and favorite occupa- 
tions. She must often meet criticism and 
apparent jealousy, and feel that her per- 
sonal liberty is curtailed. If she is a suf- 
fragist, a Social Democrat, a member of 
the Society for Psychical Research, or 
even so mild a thing as a vegetarian, she 
must learn to keep her special hobby or 
heresy to herself. Nevertheless the many 
things that we sometimes think of as 
hindrances to her life as an individual are 
but a part of her great opportunity, which 
nobedy denies. She is forced to the exer- 
cise of that tolerance and wide-spread 
sympathy, which, if it were only univer- 
sal, would bring about the kingdom of 
heaven.”’ 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


PROFESSOR ANNA B, Comstock is one 
of the instructors in the New York State 
Summer Institute at Chautauqua. She 
represents the department of nature study 
of the extension department of Cornell 
University. 

Mrs. M. T. Frotscuer is president of 
the J. Steckler Seed Company of New Or- 
leans. She is about to start for Europe, 
where she will spend three months look 
ing into and studying foreign crops. Ger- 
many, Switzerland, France and Italy will 
be visited. 

OLIVE THORNE MILLER, the writer of 
bird-books, it is said, only puts down what 
she actually sees of her feathered heroes 
and heroines. She will sit for hours ona 
camp stool watching the movements of 
birds through field glasses and taking 
notes of their doings. She lives in Brook- 
lyn, near Prospect Park. 

Mrs. C. M. Moors, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has undertaken to construct for Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley a quilt to be made from tbe rib- 
bons that have been tied around the bou 
quets that have been presented to her 
during the past few years. Mrs. Moore 
has a great reputation as a quilt maker. 
She will be 78 years of age on September 
Ist. She expects to have this work com- 
pleted about that time. 

Mrs. Marion A. MAcBripg, W. C. T. 
U. Superintendent of Domestic Science, 
has been presented by Mr. John T. Pat- 
rick of the Sea Board Air Line with a 
tract of land at Pinebluff, North Carolina, 
to be used for the erection of a W. C. T. U. 
Home for tired workers, and for women 
who want to put up southern fruits for 
the northern market. It will be called the 
Mary A. Livermore Home, and the kitch- 
ens will be up to date, with the Aladdin 
Ovens for fruit preserving. ° 

Miss Myra L, Dock of Harrisburg has 
been appointed by Gov. Stone a member 
of the State Forestry Commission. Miss 
Dock has been identified with the forestry 
movement in Pennsylvania many years, 
and has made her impress upon this work. 
She has been an efficient lecturer, and has 
studied the forestry question in the United 
States and under German instructors. Her 
appointment is a deserved recognition of 
the aid which the women of Pennsylva- 
nia have given to the work in forestry. 

MARTHA WOLFENSTEIN, the short story 
writer, is a daughter of Dr. Wolfenstein, 
superintendent of a large orphanage of 
500 children, at Cleveland. ‘I have lived 
here,’’ she says, ‘‘almost all my life, and 
hardly remember any other home. I do 
all my writing in my room, facing an in- 
ner courtyard, which is the favorite play- 
ground of our little boys-—-never less than 
fifty romping there at a time, They yell 
and whoop for hours together, and the 
four brick walls pitch and toss the echoes 
into a jumble of ear splitting roars.”’ 


Mrs, ANNIE F, E, SILLIMAN, a young 
society woman, is carrying on a dairy and. 
milk route at Vineland, N. J. Both Mrs. 
Silliman and her husband are wealthy, 
and the enterprise is Mrs. Silliman’s fad. 
Her husband is in business in Philadel- 
phia, whither he goes every day from 
Vineland. Mrs, Silliman rises at 4 o’clock 
in the morning, superintends the work of 
the farm hands in feeding the stock and 
milking the cows, and then, frequently 
before daylight, starts on her milk route, 
almost always alone. She finishes the 
route at about 9.30 A. M. Her milk 
wagon is unusually large, with many win- 
dows and an artistically decorated interior. 
Mrs. Silliman says she got tired of society 
and wanted to live a rural life. 

Mrs. UrquHaktT LEE, of Chicago, has 
been appointed to the chair of parliament- 
ary law of the University of California, 
established by Mrs. P. A. Hearst. Mrs. 
Lee was President of the Post Parlia- 
mentary Club, of Chicago, and when she 
offered her resignation when going to Cal- 
ifornia, rather than have a new president 
the club disbanded. At the time she was 
presented by the club through Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, at whose home the club meetings 
were held, with a magnificent rosewood 
gavel, heavily ornamented in dull gold in 
a lalique design, inlaid with topaz gems. 
Mrs. Lee has travelled extensively and 
studied in London and Paris, and has been 
the guest of all the leading women’s clubs 
and federations. She has a most flatter- 
ing recommendation from former Speaker 
Thomas B. Reed as to her ability. She is 
at present engaged in giving a midsummer 
course to the house guests of Mrs. Hearst 
at her country place. Her regular work 
at the University will begin in September. 
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NEW CRUSADE AGAINST CO-EDUCATION. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, the president of 
Clark University, speaking before the 
Council of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation of Detroit, is reported to have said 
that women should be educated for wife- 
hood and motherhood, that the higher 
education tended to unfit them for those 
functions, and that coéducation was a 
mistake because it took no account of rad- 
ical differences, and imposed upon the 
young woman the same tasks as upon the 


young man. 

In this reaction against progress, Dr. 
Hall does not stand alone, Within the 
last few months there has been an unusual 
amount of discussion of the allied subjects 
of higher education and the coéducation 
of the sexes. Some serious minds appear 
to be disturbed by the question whether 
the new enthusiasm has not carried the 
movement for the intellectual develop- 
ment of women to a point where funda- 
mental considerations are forgotten, and 
an irrational ideal established. The mo- 
ment, however, that such a questioner 
ventures to give public expression to his 
doubt, he becomes aware of an opposition 
almost as inclusive and general as that 
which assailed the earliest advocates of 
educational equality. Dr. Hall and his 
fellow conservatives find themselves, we 
are happy to say, in a position of com- 
parative isolation. The following com- 
ments, on his declaration have been gatb- 
ered by the Record-Herald and Tribune of 
Chicago: 

Pror. Frank Justus MILLER, dean of 
affiliations and professor of Latin in the 
University of Chicago, says: 

The one greatest foe which women and 
society, as a whole, have to dread is not 
higher education, but moral degeneracy. 
Higher education is an upward tendency, 
an elevating influence. I believe there is 
an everlasting womanliness in the world 
which will guard women amid all the 
dangers of our educational and social evo- 
lutions, and preserve her essential woman- 
ly character. If all women were to be 
wives and mothers, the question would 
have a somewhat different aspect, but 
many women must have the highest and 
most technical training. I am sure the 
sentiment at the University is in favor of 
coéducation and higher education. 

ProF. OscaAk LOVELL TRIGGsS, profes- 
sor of English literature in Chicago Uni- 
versity, says: 

Women need the higher education, 
and the discipline it affords in order to 
teach them self-contro)] and fit them to 
live as social beings. Wifehood and 
motherhood are not woman’s only func- 
tions, and she must also be trained for her 
social life. I believe our present educa- 
tional curriculum is faulty for both sexes, 
and I would see great modifications and 
adjustments. 

Pror. LyMAN H. Turts, Dean in the 
Senior College and Professor of Ethics 
and Philosophy, says: 

Though the higher education may in 
some cases delay marriage, women who 
have had the higher training know how to 
take better care of their children than 
others. Statistics prove that there is a 
smaller proportion of deaths among the 
children of well-educated mothers than 
among the offspring of those who have 
never had equal advantages. Heredity in 
the development of a child is one thing, 
but his training from day to day is quite 
another. All of our women’s colleges are 
to-day putting great stress on physical 
training, and what can be more important 
in preparing women for wifehood and 
motherhood? 

Dr. Tuomas W. GoopsPEED, Secretary 
of the Board of Trustees of Chicago Uni- 
versity, says: 

I think Col. Parker was entirely right in 
the stand he took against Dr. Hall. 
Higher education and intellectual training 
fit any one for the duties of life, whatever 
they may be. 

Frank W. CrRANpDon, Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, said: 

We can’t generalize on such questions 
as the advisability of a poor man choosing 
a highly educated woman for a wife. I 
am not apprehensive that the best educa- 
tion we can give women will be at all del- 
eterious. 

Dr. FRANCES DICKINSON said: 


The doors of higher institutions of 
learning have not been open long enough, 
neither has coéducation been a factor in 
school life long enough to have affected 
this condition of motherhood and father- 
hood we find to-day. It is neither coédu- 
cation nor higher education for girls that 
gives us thestatistics of to-day. There 
now are less than two children to a fam- 
ily, where twenty years ago the average 
was six. The members of the National 
Educational Association are groping in 
the dark if their efforts for better wife- 
hood and motherhood are confined only 
to the education of girls in the methods 
indicated by Dr. Halli, 

Dr. JuL1IA HOLMEs SMITH said: 

While the girl may be overexerted 
mentally for a period, the ill-effects are 
not permanent and are quickly dispelled 
by a brief rest. The young man usually 
is overexerted about the same period in 
his desire to be captain of the college 
baseball team, or to acquire fame as a 
football player, while the girl is merely 
ambitious to excel in her studies. 


Mrs. CATHERINE WAUGH 
LOUGH said: 


McCuL- 





The best wives and mothers I know are 
the ones who have received the benefits of 
the higher education, and it is their learn- 
ing that has made them so. 

Dr. SARAH HACKETT STEVENSON, said: 

Dr. Hall is a scholarly, thoughtful man, 
and one not prone to error, but the theory 
he has just presented is so evidently falla- 
cious that it is not worth discussing. 


Mrs. Joun D. SHERMAN commented: 


The subject is not new, and neither are 
the refutations of the theory of Dr. Hall. 
His assertion will not bear analysis. 

Mrs. F. J. R. MircHe ti, a daughter of 
Prof. Robert Baird, who holds the chair 
of Greek in Northwestern University, 
said: 

Surely it is only right that an educated 
man should have a wife possessing the 
same kind of learning. A husband re- 
spects his wife more if she is his intellect- 
ual equal. If it is not hurtful to a man’s 
character to receive an education, it cer- 
tainly will not hurt a woman. 

Mrs. W. A. Dycue, a graduate of North- 
western, said: 

In all my observations I have found 
that the college education is an assistance 
to women in the duties of wifehood and 
motherhood. Intellectual pursuits can- 
not but make a woman more sympa- 
thetic. 


The Chicago Tribune says editorially: 


If it be true that the higher education 
throws woman out of what some men are 
pleased to call her natural sphere, it is 
really a matter of little importance, be- 
cause only a small proportion of the mar- 
riageable girls of the country will bother 
their heads over the very highest educa- 
tion. Men will always be able to get 
poorly educated wives. The race will not 
die out. It i :more logical, however, to 
assume that as the brain power of the 
male has increased somewhat during the 
last century or two, so that he can receive 
a higher education without injury, the 
brain power of the female has been in- 
creased also, so that she, too, can with 
safety be better educated than of old. 

However that may be, the young wom- 
en who crave the higher education and 
have the means to get it will assert their 
right to have it, just as their ancestresses 
made good their right to that inferior ed- 
ucation which was denied women once on 
the ground that it would upset their 
brains or unfit them for household duties. 


The Philadelphia Press makes the fol- 
lowing comment: 


President Hall, easily one of the fore- 
most educators in the country, has long 
been known to be not over friendly to the 
higher education of women, though they 
are admitted to Clark University at 
Worcester, of which he is head. His out- 
spoken declaration, which, in the hot de- 
bate that succeeded his utterance, he de- 
clared was as demonstrable as a geomet- 
rical proposition, will awaken a general 
surprise. 

It is unquestionably, however, part of a 
general reaction, extending over the entire 
tield of education, which has led to a new 
challenge of the advanced training of 
women. Their increasing number is a 
serious embarrassment at Chicago. Their 
presence has aroused protest in Wesleyan 
University and Colby College. In Leland 
Stanford, controlled by a woman, the 
deed of gift provides that the women in 
attendance shall never be over one-fifth. 
President Bonbright of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, at Evanston, IIl., irritably pro- 
tested at its last commencement against 
the general impression that it was a wo- 
man’s college. Even Miss Thomas, Pres- 
ident of Bryn Mawr, in her admirable re- 
port on ‘College Education for Women,”’ 
published at the Paris Exposition, ad- 
mitted that the social instinct of many 
students led both sexes to dislike coédu- 
cation, though she has expressed the opin- 
ion elsewhere that this offers in many re- 
spects the best method for educating both 
men and women. 

Yet, when one remembers the opposi- 
tion to higher female education half a 
century ago, the protests to-day appear 
trivial. -What is really taking place is the 
discovery both by men and women that 
education does not essentially change 
the needs, the desires, and the life mission 
of either sex. 





-_--_— 
A SOUTHERN WOMAN’S PLEA. 

Miss Frances Griffin, of Alabama, in her 
recent address before the Constitutional 
Convention in that State in favor of the 
ballot for educated and tax-paying wom- 
en, used one quaint and novel argument, 
which called out great applause, not only 
from the ladies who crowded the gallery, 
but from the members of the Convention, 
After advocating the franchise for women 
upon general grounds, this gifted daugh- 
ter of Alabama said in conclusion: ‘I 
have not discussed the color question, 
because for a long time the darkies and 
we stood by each other. You know there 
was a time when the criminals, the insane 
people, traitors, idiots, Negroes and wom- 
en were not allowed to vote. Now I un- 
derstand that my gardener is going to be 
disfranchised. He has been the only 
thing that represented us at the polls. I 
live in a household of women, of educated 
women. My sisters are widows and I am 
an old maid. There is not a man on the 
face of,the earth interested particularly in 
how the affairs of our household go. We 
have no more voice in that neighborlfood 
than if we were a party of Americans set 
down in Russia. There is a Negro gar- 
dener who works in our field, who is our 
hostler and major-domo. He was a little 











over twenty-one when he came to us. He 
said he had been at school ten years, and 
he was at the first pages of the second 
reader, but when the voting time came he 
went over to the village and did the vot- 
ing for our family. And now, as you are 
taking that one prop from under us, we 
ask you at least to give us his leavings!”’ 





THE PAN-AMERICAN WOMAN’S BUILDING. 

Women visitors to the Pan-American 
now find the woman’s building always 
open for their convenience. The build- 
ing was originally intended only for the 
use of the board of women managers for 
their meetings, the reception of notable 
visitors, meetings of club women, for en- 
tertainments held in connection with 
women’s conventions, etc., but as dissat- 
isfaction was expressed, owing to the fact 
that the name of the building was mis- 
leading, and that the public often found 
its doors locked, the board has decided to 
open the public reception room to all 
visiting women, where they will find a 
comfortable place to rest, with toilet 
rooms and ice water. The Woman’a 
Building is a charming little lodge, dain- 
tily and most attractively finished, located 
in the midst of flower gardens. It is a 
very attractive resting place, and the gra- 
ciousness of the women managers in giv- 
ing it to the use of the public will be 
highly appreciated. 

— HS —— eC 
MARGARET FULLER COMMEMORATED. 
WARDENCLYFFE, N. Y., JuLY 26, 1901. 

Editors Woman's Journal: 

It isso rare for one distinguished wo- 
man to pay homage to another of her own 
day and generation, that Mrs. Devereux 
Blake deserves a word of praise in tlfe 
leading woman suffrage journal, founded 
by Lucy Stone, for her tribute to the 
Marchioness Ossoli. 

In raising a monument to commemorate 
the spot where the terrible tragedy of her 
life ended, she has established a custom 
of honoring distinguished women, As 
you have already stated, this event was 
celebrated at Point 0’ Woods, L. I., July 
19, 1901, with many testimonials of appre- 
ciation by well-known men and women. 
I regretted that the excessive heat pre- 
vented my being present to honor one I 
knew and admired. I had the privilege 
of enjoying many of her famous conversa- 
tionals, so highly prized by the elite of 
Boston. 

The memorial consists of a pavilion on 
the dunes, opposite the scene of the 
wreck, containing a bronze tablet with 
the names of Marchioness Ossoli, her hus- 
band and son, and the dates of their 
birth and death. The ill-fated vessel 
that brought them to our shores went 
down in a terrible storm, leaving not a 
trace behind. 

Mrs. Blake’s worthy endeavor was 
crowned with success, and will long be 
remembered as a rare testimony of respect 
of one woman for another. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 


— ad — — 


NEW BOOKS BY SOUTHERN WOMEN. 





GREENSBORO, ALA., JULY 20, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Alabama numbers many women who 
are making a name in literary annals. An 
early autumn publication full of promise 
is, ‘‘Plantation Songs,’’ by Eli Shepherd 
(Martha Young). In this collection of 
dialect verses the author, with keen in- 
sight and facile pen, has depicted the ne- 
gro race as it is at the South. Witha 
vivid touch she paints upon her canvas 
dusky belles and beaux, who gaily strum 
the banjo, and the cake-walk; and the 
superstitious and religious frenzies, with 
which the race is imbued —‘*Dat Preacher 
he pitched into ole Father Sin. ’Twas de 
Stractedes’ Meetin’ us ever is had’’; and 
the death-bed of the old negro nurse in 
“The Passing of Mammy.” 

The iullaby sung by the dying negress 
is so replete with pathos and so touching 
that it could only have been conceived by 
a true poet, 

The author possesses a strength and 
purity of style which renders her work 
artistic in the extreme, and the local col- 
oring of this hitherto untrodden field—the 
Black Belt of Alabama—bespeaks for the 
volume a unique place in literature, 

Eli Shepherd has been a frequent con- 
tributor to the WomAN’s JoURNAL, also 
to the Century, Cosmopolitan, Atlantic 
Monthly, Youth’s Companion, Wide- 
Awake, and many other well-known mag- 
azines. 

The verses embraced in ‘Plantation 
Songs,’’ as they have appeared from time 
to time in print, have won for the writer 
high praise. Miss Young was born in 
Greensboro, Ala. She comes of a long 
line of highly cultured, talented men and 
women, who have left their impress in the 
world of art and letters. Her father was 
Dr. Elisha Young, surgeon during the 
Civil War and afterwards a physician of 
skill and reputation. Miss Young’s ma- 


was a noted Alabama educator. Her 
charming personality wins her scores of 
friends, whom she holds by virtue of her 
many lovely traits. 

‘*Plantation Songs,” it is safe to predict, 
will be one of the largest selling books of 
the year. 

Mrs. Henry E. M. Ruffin, of Mobile, is 
the author of a very successful book, 
‘John Gildart: An Heroic Poem.”’ It is 
a war story of ’61-"65. The motive of the 
book is good, and the rhymeless iambics 
are even in their flow, breaking now and 
again into a tender song. 

Mrs. Henry Gielow’s dialect book, 
‘“‘Mammy’s Reminiscences,’’ has gone into 
another edition. Mrs. Gielow excels in 
literature, as she does in her inimitable 
dialect readings. 

The little volume, ‘‘Black and White 
Under the Old Regimé,”’ is meeting with 
the success it deserves. This book of 
Mrs. Victoria D, Clayton’s depicts South- 
ern life most graphically. 

ANNIE REESE LOCKE. 





THE DOMESTIC SERVICE PROBLEM. 





Colorado Springs has an organization 
called ‘‘The Sheldon Union.’’ To it be- 
long the progressive girls who do house- 
work for a living. One night they had a 
debate on the subject: ‘‘Resolved, That 
the trials of the servant are greater than 
those of the mistress.’’ Some witty things 
were said, and good points made on both 
sides, for the mistress side of the case was 
presented by two disputants, who, having 
been maids, are now mistresses, and find 
their last state worse than the first. One 
of the shots that was received with great 
applause was this: 

Training schools for servants have often 
been discussed at great length at women’s 
clubs, at the home, and elsewhere, but a 
far greater good could be accomplished if 
we had training schools for mistresses. 

That doubtless sounds well, but any one 
who will stop and think will be convinced 
that fifty women are taking the training 
to make them competent housekeepers to 
one girl who thinks any training neces- 
sary to do ‘general housework.”’ In 
some of the colleges scientific housekeep- 
ing is part of the curriculum,—they have 
a learned Greek name for it, but it means 
knowing that one should buy linen that 
has a round thread, and a quantity of 
soap at a time, and put salt into the skil- 
let before putting in the steak, and char- 
coal in the cabbage pot to destroy the 
odor, and other things that nobody would 
ever find out for herself. Wherever there 
is a woman's club, there the domestic sci- 
ence department flourishes, or shortly 
will do so, and wherever two or three 
women are gathered together there will 
be discussed manners and methods of 
housework. This will continue to be so 
until we have evolved a scheme of keeping 
house that comports with the century. 

The average room set apart for ‘the 
girl’ is bare and uninviting to a degree; 
often it is small and uncomfortable; it is 
to be hoped that women architects will 
remedy this fault. It is frequently the 
haven for all the dilapidated furniture it 
will hold. On the other hand there are 
girls who never remember to change their 
own sheets unless reminded to do so. 

It is a hardship to be compelled to re- 
ceive company in a kitchen, even if it is a 
nicer kitchen than usual, but what can 
the best-intentioned mistress do about it? 
Sometimes she lets her girl use the dining- 
room, but she can’t very well give up her 
parlor or sitting-room and incommode 
her family. Any reasonable girl can see 
that. Must of themdo, If one expected 
to keep up a retinue of servants, one 
would make provision for them on a large 
scale, but the number of women who em- 
ploy even one girl is surprisingly small, 
less, it has been stated, than 10 per cent. 
One of the clever stories told was this: 

The Christian mistress believes in mis- 
tions, talks for them and supports them, 
but it never occurs to her to do mission- 
ary work in her own home. The mis- 
tresses say that it is such a trial for them 
tc nave a servant who does not know 
everything that they do not know. This 
reminds me of a certain servant girl who 
applied for a position, stating what wages 
she desired, and her qualifications for the 
position, ‘‘But you are inexperienced. 
How can you ask so much?” replied the 
mistress. 

“Sure, mum,”’ replied Bridget, “isn’t it 
harder for me to do these things when I 
don’t know how?” 


’ 


The other side of the story is that after 
the Christian mistress has done mission- 
ary work for a year, taking a girl who 
couldn’t boil water without scorching it, 
and initiating her into the art of house- 
keeping, just as soon as she becomes 
moderately capable, she leaves for an- 
other place where she can earn fifty cents 
a week more. Not infrequently it is the 
familiar frien¢ of the mistress who be- 
guiles her away. 

The next speaker for the girl’s side of 








ternal grandfather, Prof. Henry Tutinlea, 





the question said: 





A girl is expected to have the endur- 
ance of an iron machine, and no more 
sensibilities than a machine. A mistress 
doesn’t want an intellectual servant. The 
mistress employs her servants on the 
same considerations as a Southern planter 
bought his slaves before the War—physi- 
cal strength. It is because of the hard- 
heartedness of these women employers 
that girls prefer to do almost any kind of 
work rather than be under their domina- 
tion. 

There is a good deal of nonsense about 
that. Itis true in a general, loose way, 
but itis just as often untrue. The mis- 
tress who hires a girl to do her work ex- 
pects that she will do it; if she cannot, 
she should say so. It isn’t expected that 
people who work for a living will have 
their work done for them and their wages 
go on when they have a headache. [ 
don’t know why the hired girl should ex. 
pect it. None of the restof usdo. The 
girl who sews, or clerks, or typewrites, or 
does shorthand, or acts as a cashier 
doesn’t consider her employer a slave- 
driver simply because he expects her to 
be in her place, doing her work. When 
she takes a position she expects to give 
up the luxury of nerves and backache and 
that last half-hour in the morning that 
would make her late for her car. She 
looks upon business in a business-like 
way. It would be a blessed good thing if 
other girls, who are hired the same as she 
is, could do the same thing, and when 
they do they will be better paid and bet- 
ter treated. 

The whole proposition is wrong from 
start to finish, but it will never be settled 
so long as mistress and maid regard each 
other as natural enemies. 

Once upon a time a woman I did not 
know spoke to me very kindly about a 
certain bit of writing; I asked her name, 
She hesitated, and then said, “‘I am Mrs, 
So-and-So’s maid.’’ ‘*Yes,’’’ I said, “I 
know her, but what is your own name?” 
She told me, and afterward I met the mis- 
tress in question. ‘‘It is true that she is 
my maid,’’ she said, ‘‘but I am proud to 
say that she is also my friend. Sheisa 
woman that any one might be glad to 
know.”’ 

Verily, there are mistresses and mis- 
tresses, and then again there are maids 
and maids, — Ellis Meredith in Denver 
News. 





2 
THE SADDEST SIGHT. 

One of the saddest sights of all this sad 
war we have had in the distant islands 
was noted at the station the other day, 
when a soldier returned from the Philip- 
pines. 

We noticed standing near the entrance 
to the incoming train from the West two 
women, one old, the other middle-aged, 
evidently mother and daughter. They 
were poorly dressed, and their hands 
showed that they were used to hard labor 
and there was not large inteliigence ex- 
pressed in their faces, but there was a 
look of such eagerness and intensity in 
their eyes! 

Then the incoming train swung round 
the curve and swept into the station. The 
crowd passed out, and the two women 
pressed closer to the gate, and their eyes 
glowed as they scanned the faces of the 
men. Then there came swinging down 
the platform a young fellow in uniform, 
and as the younger woman saw him she 
threw out her arms, and with a kind of 
sobbing shriek cried out, ‘‘My boy, my 
boy!’ rushed past the gate-keeper, fol 
lowed by her mother, in and out among 
the crowd, who looked on with a kindly 
smile of sympathy. But they saw noth- 
ing excepting the boy who had gone away 
from them to the other side of the world 
into the dangers of battle. Now he was 
here again; all the pent-up hopes and 
tears, longings and anxieties, yearnings 
and affections burst forth in that ery, 
“My boy, my boy!” 

But alas! As they reached him with 
their outstretched arms, he shoved them 
away and brutally said, ‘‘What the h— 
are you women doing down here? Go on 
home. I'll come when I get ready!’ and 
he stalked away, followed by the two 
women, abashed, humiliated, broken- 
hearted. It were better he had not come 
at all, for then the ideal boy would have 
lived. If he had been brought home dead, 
he would not have resisted the embrace, 
but to come thus and shatter with a blow 
the fond hopes and heart of motherhood, 
—well, the hell of war is not all on the 
battletield.—The Universalist Leader. 








NATURE’S SUMMER SCHOOL. 





‘*All children, I believe, are born natu- 
ralists,® writes Dora Read Goodale, in 
Good Housekeeping. 

A bird lover sits down on your porch 
and sees a nuthatch, a goldfinch, a wood 
pewee, a pair of wrens, and three kinds 
of sparrows while he is waiting for break- 
fast; the botanist takes an early stroll, 
and brings back a rare fern, a curiously 
contrived orchid, and several fungi, which 
he says are edible; the geologist, with his 





little hammer discovers rose quartz, mica, 
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and amethysts in the stone wall, and has a 
tale to tell you that is stranger than any 
fairy story; and there are the glacier 
scratches to prove that it’s,true! So in 
every branch of natural science, even a 
little knowledge enlarges and illuminates 
the world to an amazing extent; it doubles 
and trebles our pleasure in country ex- 
cursions; it invests the commonest plants, 
the ugliest insects, the dingiest stones 
with a never-failing interest, and every 
child has a right to such knowledge, and 
is burning to profit by it. 

This summer, then, include in your va- 
cation trunk a few helpful, authoritative 
books- say a volume of Shaler, one of 
Gray, C. M. Weed’s ‘‘Life Histories of 
American Insects,’’ and Wright & Cone’s 
“Citizen Bird.’’ Amateur handbooks are 
a delusion, but St. Nicholas has instituted 
a valuable Natureand Science department, 
whose editor answers questions for in- 
quiring curly-heads, and most of the week- 
ly papers publish articles on related sub- 
jects. Add to your outfitan opera glass 
and a pocket magnifier, and learn how to 
‘float’? seaweeds and to make butterfly 
nets. Be prepared to entertain turtles, 
to welcome caterpillars, to doctor wasp 
stings, and to give up wearing birds on 
your hats. Encourage the children to 
make collections; help them to keep a 
list of the birds they see or the flowers 
they find and analyze, or to note down any 
curious incidents that fall under their eye. 
And go out and study with them, 

Among many rules for the preservation 
of youth the best I have ever seen are 
these: Keep the body young by exercise; 
keep the mind young by study; keep the 
heart young by love. How can you better 
accomplish these blessed results than by 
entering yourself as a pupil in nature’s 
summer school? 





-_-—_— ——— 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Worrying indicates a lack of contidence 
in our strength; it shows that we are un- 
balanced, that we do not lay hold of the 
universal energy which leaves no doubt, 
no uncertainty. The man who does not 
worry, who believes in bimself, touches 
the wire of infinite power. Never doubt- 
ing, never hesitating, he is constantly re- 
inforced from the Omnipotence.—August 
Suecccess. 


‘*Father’’ Clark, writing in the Christian 
Endeavor World of his recent journey in 
the Northwest; says: ‘‘I have seen many 
of the Pilgrim Fathers and Mothers of a 
new empire, just as truly the Pilgrim 
Fathers and Mothers as were Winslow and 
Carver and Miles Standish and John Al- 
den and Priscilla Mullins and the others 
who landed on Plymouth Rock in 1620. 
In the fear of God they are laying the cor. 
ner-stone of great commonwealths in New 
Mexico and California, in Oregon and 
Washington, in British Columbia, Mon- 
tana and Dakota.”’ 

Mrs. Whitsett, the wife of Lieut. George 
P. Whitsett, now serving in the Philip- 
pines, has just returned from Manila on a 
brief visit to her family, in Carthage, 
Kan. ‘‘There are now,’’ she says, ‘‘two 
hundred American women in Manila for 
whom there is only one dressmaker, and 
he isa Chinaman. Old Sang is his name, 
and he was arrested for smuggling. He 
was to go before Lieutenant Whitsett, as 
acting judge, for trial. Sang came to me 
in his distress to intercede. So did the 
rest of those two hundred American wom- 
en. If Sang was put in jail, what would 
we women have to wear? Well, you may 
be sure Old Sang was let off easy—fortun- 
ately, he proved himself not guilty.’’ 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE Successors OF MARY THE FIRST. 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. II- 
lustrated. Boston and New York. 1901. 
Price, $1.50, 

This is a valuable and suggestive pre- 
sentation of the servant problem in the 
guise of a story. A story so full of wit 
and philosophy, of fun and pathos, so 
life-like and so true to experience, that it 
will live in literature as a revelation of 
American domestic experiences in the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. 

We can scarcely overestimate the value 
of this book. It should be read alike by 
young and old, by mistress and maid, by 
rich and poor. Household service is ex- 
alted as it deserves to be. The story in- 
dicates clearly the folly of so-called ‘*edu- 
cation,’’ when it leaves a young woman 
helpless and dependent upon others in her 
effort to make a home. The selfishness 
and cruelty of the average mistress de- 
grade and dishearten the servant; the 
sefishness and unfaithfulness of the ser- 
vant worry and crush the mistress; both 
are faithfully depicted. But the fortunate 
wife and mother who has enjoyed for 
thirteen years the aid of one faithful and 
loving domestic assistant, and after a year 
of varied martyrdoms secures the help of 
another, emerges from her trials and 
leaves the reader in a cheerful mood, for 
the problem becomes happily solved, in 
the only way possible, by mutual sympa- 
thy, affection and respect between em- 
ployer and employed in the sacred king- 
dom of Home. 


HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & TRvuAx, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WaLpine, Ktnnan & Marvin, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Testimo- 
nials sent free. Price 75c. per bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


SUMMER CHANGES. 


BOURKE MARSTON. 


Sang the lily, and sang the rose, 
Out of the heart of my garden close, 
*O joy! O joy of the summer tide!’’ 
Sang the Wind as it moved above them, 
‘Roses were sent for the sun to love them, 
Dear little buds in the leaves that hide!” 


BY PHILIP 


Sang the trees, as they rustled togett er, 
“Oh, the joy of the summer weather! 

Roses and lilies, how do you fare?”’ 
Sang the red rose, and sang the white: 
‘Glad we are of the sun’s large light, 

And the songs of birds that dart through 

the air.” 


Lily and rose, and tall green tree, 
Swaying boughs where the bright birds 
nestle— 

Thrilled by music and thrilled by wings, 
How glad they were on that summer day! 
Little they thought of cold skies and gray, 

And the dreary dirge that a storm-wind 

sings. 


Golden butterflies gleam in the sun, 
Laugh at the flowers, and kiss each one, 
And great bees come with their sleepy 
tune 
To sip their honey and circle round, 
And the flowers are lulled by that drowsy 
sound, 
And fall asleep in the heart of noon. 


A small white cloud in a sky of blue, 
Roses and lilies, what will they do? 
Fora wind springs up and sings in the 
trees! 
Down comes the rain—the garden’s awake, 
Roses and lilies begin to quake, 
That were rocked to sleep by the gentle 
breeze. 


Ah, roses and lilies! each delicate petal 
The wind and the rain with tear unsettle; 
This way and that way the tall trees sway, 
But the wind goes by, and the rain stops soon, 
And smiles again the face of the noon, 
And the flowers are glad in the sun’s 
warm ray. 


Sing, my lilies, and sing, my roses, 
With never a dream that the summer closes: 
But the trees are old, and I fancy they 
tell, 
Each unto each, how the summer flies ; 
They remember the last year’s wintry skies, 
But that summer returns the trees know 
well. —St. Nicholas. 


—— - oe 





HIS BLACK-EYED SUSANS. 

He was going to the country, to the real 
woods-and-fields country, for the first 
time in his life. He had been to the park 
many atime; but a boy who was a sort of 
chum of his, and who had spent a sum- 
mer off in the country somewhere, was 
always running down the park, and telling 
Jack that it was nothing but a big front 
yard anyhow. ‘Jes’ wait till yer see the 
wheat-fields rollin’ like the bay with the 
tide comin’ in, and the red and white cows 
lashin’ their tails at the flies, and the fish 
skippin’ in the water like ’twuz a ball- 
room floor, and the berries hangin’ black 
along the roads, and apples tumblin’ in 
the grass, laughin’ at yer. Go ‘long, Jack! 
Don’t say park to me; it makes me kind 
of sick.” 

And now Jack was going to see it for 
himself. This is the way it happened. 
He was selling his very last paper that 
evening, when the gentleman who bought 
it—an old customer of the boy—took a 
sudden, keen look at him, and said: ‘See 
here, Jack. Come along, and I'll take you 
out to the country with me for a night.”’ 

Jack looked at his bare feet, his ragged 
trousers, his not over-clean shirt, and 
hesitated. *‘Come along,”’ said the gentle- 
man; ‘“‘they don’t care anything about 
clotbes in the country.”’ 

But, when Jack saw the carriage full of 
white-dressed children waiting for them 
at the station, he thought Mr. Sutro was 
mistaken. However, the children were 
delighted to see Jack; and the littlest tot 
of all cried to sit next the newsboy, and 
talked to him all the way in a baby lingo 
which he could not at all understand, but 
which was very sweet. 

What an evening it was to Jack! The 
Sutro children, who were in the country 
all of every summer, were highly amused 
at Jack’s city greenness about everything. 
They drove him about in the donkey-cart. 





They walked through the woods in the 





twilight; and, long after the moon was 
making lace patterns on the porch floor, 
the whole party, even Josephine, were 
tumbling about on the grass. 

Jack’s first thought, when a gentle 
shaking brought him back from his night’s 
sound sleep, was about the flowers he had 
seen in the fields the evening before." He 
wondered if they would let him pull 
some; but he was a gentlemanly fellow, 
was Jack. He did not like to ask for 
them. 

After a hasty breakfast, which the hun- 
gry boy thought fit for a king, they were 
to start for the station, all the children 
piling into the carriage as before. 

“Couldn't I get out and pull a few of 
them fellows?’’ asked Jack, pointing to 
some splendid ‘‘black-eyed Susans’’ grow- 
ing among the tall weeds in the fence 
corners. 

“Oh, why didn’t I give you some roses 
and geraniums?”’ cried Maud, the gentle- 
man’s ten-year-old daughter. 

“Td ruther have them there,’’ said 
Jack, eagerly. And, with his watch in 
his hand, Mr. Sutro gave them two min- 
utes to get a handful of yellow 
flowers. 

It was only a handful, but Jack gloated 
over them on his way back to the city. 
They seemed to loosen his tongue, and he 
chattered of his home and all his belong- 
ings. 

“Won't they look jes’ dandy, though,”’ 
he said, ‘when marm puts ’em in her 
chaney jar! My stars! We'll feel like we 
was quality! We'll make out we’s jes’ 
been off fur a trip, and brung these here 
along back.’’ And the boy laughed at 
his own conceit. 

When they reached town, Jack’s friend 


the 


took him on the street-car with him, and | 


smiled to see the dignified air his bare 
legs took on, swinging from the seat as a 
paid passenger instead of springing in and 
out on the chance of paper selling. 

On the same side of the car with Jack 
was that most pitiful of all sights—a 
hump-backed child. She eyed his bunch 
of “black-eyed Susans’’ longingly, hun- 


grily. Hardly once did she take her eyes 
off them. The boy looked at his flowers, 


and then at the child, whose poor mother 
was perhaps taking her then to a hospital 
for treatment. 

Mr. Sutro wondered if he would offer to 
share them with her, and was disappoint- 
ed that he did not; but he did not know 
his little gentleman. Jack knew pretty 
well where she would be going, and he 
would get off first, and he didn’t like to 
be thanked for things. 

Mr. Sutro was half inclined to suggest 
to Jack that he should give the little pale- 
faced girl a few flowers; but he was very, 
very glad he did not, for, when Jack got 
up to leave the car, after an awkward 
speech of thanks to his friend for his 
‘good time,’’ he darted up to the child 
and laid in her lap his whole bunch of 
‘black-eyed Susans’’—his whole treasure, 
the only flowers he had ever had a chance 
to pull for himself in all his life! 

“Who's that chap, Sutro?’”? asked an 
acquaintance, 

‘He is a friend of mine,’’ said the gen- 
tleman,—and his voice sounded a little 
husky, —‘‘a friend of whom I am proud.” 
—Christian Register. 


HUMOROUS. 


The best definition of a trust is given by 
Thomas B. Reed, who says that ‘‘a trust 
is a large body of capitalists, wholly sur- 
rounded by water.’’—Green Bag. 


Judge—I have been informed that you 
apprehended a man selling green goods 
and then liberated him, 

Officer —Yis, yer honor; it were St, Pat- 
rick’s day.— Philadelphia Record. 


Young Hushand—Yes, dear, you look 
nice in that dress, but it cost a lot of 
money. 

Young Wife—Dick, dear, what doI care 
for money when it is a question of pleas- 
ing you ?—Tit- Bits. 


Mrs. Dove—You hateful thing! You 
told Delia Fox you wished you were single 
again. 

Mr. Dove—Of course I did. It was that 
I might again experience the joy I felt 
when you accepted me, darling. 

Mrs. Dove—You dear boy! 


In Northern Scotland, squirrels are un- 
known. A Scotch judge was trying a case 
which had to do with the escape of a 
squirrel from its cage, and the question 
as to whether it had been stolen. ‘*Were 
its wings clipped?’’ he asked a witness. 
“But, my lord,’’ interposed the counsel, 
“it is a quadruped.’’ ‘‘Quadruped or no 
quadruped,’’ said his honor, sternly, ‘‘if 
its wings had been clipped, it: ould never 
have escaped.”’ 


Mrs. Helen M. Barker of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
was addressing a large audience, when a 
dog in theaisle began to bark. Some one 
cried, ‘‘Put him out!’’ and at once there 
was an uproar. Mrs. Barker feared that 
she had lost her audience; but, keeping 
her presence of mind, she raised her hand 
in a commanding way and said, ‘I thought 
that but one Barker was advertised for 
this evening.’’ Her littie speech made a 
tremendous hit, and the dog was sup- 
pressed. 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—BY— 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.— Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla- 
tions of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
paring them with the Armenian originals. The 
translation is very faithful.—Dr. M. S. Gabriel, 
editor of * Haik.” 


We feel that much of the original spirit ts left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
poetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse. and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over. whether in sunny Italy, pastoral 
England, or persecuted Armenia. — New York 
Joursal. 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the 
literary capacity of the race whieh produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
menian literary spirit. fhatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
gems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 
is already in ress, although the first has not yet 
been out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Trnscript. 


The translator, repreducing the poetic thought 
and spirit of the originals, bas been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme 
ly interesting series »f noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.-— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
cal genius... . [tis a real service to let Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we plead is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—&t, Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
extend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
etc. Miss Blackwell's work has been well done, 
and she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
and poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
beauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
has not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
rich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
altogether the translator’s venture intoan almost 
unknown literature has been a most successful 
one.—Chicago Post. 


These poems revealas bya search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character. They 
show forth an ingrained heroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thonghts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. ’ 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigs tiy. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 


body of men and women.—N. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser. 
“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 


reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gen s of poetic literature, .. . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.—Baltemore Methodist 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fir of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
.. . Wecan better understand the Song of Sol.- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these ew ponies poems, 
for they have been written in a Jand desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyondall else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty.—Christian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ *Mother Araxes,” etc , which 
were very much praised. An Armeuian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
tis mind and heart.” 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations andideals of this people havea 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 
» etic feeling found in such verse will commend 
it to a wide and sympathetic circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lying 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. ‘And 
the qualities that come out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford : ourant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and suttering 
people. Lt will doubtless surprise many to find 
that Armenia has both a cl:ssic literature and a 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, and a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter. 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “I read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. Wiliam T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost al), and stirred an interest in the 
(Armenian) people in a new manner, along new 
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PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


-~Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 


3 PARK STREET. 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


The DeMerritte School 


553 Boylston Street 
Boston 


Prepares boys for College, the scientific schools, 
ano gives a thorough En lish course. 

The School reopens it. 23d in the Hant- 
antington Avenue, 
Epwin De Merirre, Principal. 





Address, 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medica! school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facill- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 





Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901, 


Entrance examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
901. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewal!. Principal 


Indiana: lis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. 


Catalogue Free, 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College ot Pa, 
52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum, 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 


Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean, Box 126, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 





| college in New England whose Diplomas are 


recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 


Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 


of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M., D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFF’ ‘fF AND RESIDENCE: 


1s E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENKKAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to; P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








| Yellowstone 


National 
Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
Railway say the name Yellowstone 
National Park is one to conjure with, 
thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 
wonders of that wonderful Wonderland, 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
example, $5.00 from Chicago, includ- 
ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C. E. Foster, 279 Washington 


| Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 


F.eague map folder, you will see the 
necessity o¢€ buyiag your tickets for return 
via the N. P. R., as no other line 
ear offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


To Real Estate Owners. 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is —_ in pa <a! order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WomANn’s JOURNAL. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes & paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








MAINE WOMAN SUFFRAGE DAY AT OCEAN 
PARK, OLD ORCHARD, AUGUST 23. 

‘The Maine W. 8. A. will bold a mid-sum- 
mer meeting at Ocean Park, Aug. 25. The 
morning meeting will open at 10 o'clock, and 
an attractive programme has been prepared 
for that part of the day. The afternoon 
meeting will open at half-past two, and will 
be cccupied by our National President, Mrs. 
Chapman-Catt. A cordial invitation is here- 
by extended to any one in the vicinity of 
Old Orchard at that time to attend, and in 
so doing to help the cause of suffrage in 
Maine. Lucy Hosart Day, 

Pres. M. W.S. A. 





WOMAN'S CONGRESS AT ONSET. 

The Woman's Congress, which for the 
last five summers has been an interesting 
and enjoyable feature of the camp-meeting 
at Onset, Mass., will be held on Friday 
and Saturday, Aug. 9 and 10. At the 
opening session, Friday morning, Miss 
Lucy C. McGee, of Philadelphia, will be 
the principal speaker; in the afternoon, 
Mrs. Esther Boland of Boston; Saturday 
morning, Mrs. Kate R. Stiles, of Boston, 
will speak; at 2.30 P. M., Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, president of the Nationai 
Woman Suffrage Association, will deliver 
an address. As heretofore, Mrs. Carrie 
P. Pratt, of Boston, a most gracious and 
tactful presiding officer, will have chirge 
of the platform, assisted by an efficient 
committee consisting of Mrs. Georgia D. 
Fuller, Mrs. C. M. Hervey, and Mrs. Dr. 
Wyman, of Onset; Mrs. Lizzie Smith, 
Barnstable; Miss Margaret E, Vaughan, 
Malden; and Mrs. O A. Miller, Brockton. 

Round trip excursion tickets from Bos- 
ton to Ooset Junction are $2.15 Electric 
cars meet the trains and transfer passen- 
gers to the assembly grounds. It is a 
pleasant ride, Onset woods and Onset Bay 
are a delight. A visit there is refreshing, 
and there is much to interest the visitor. 
It is therefore to be hoped that a large 
delegation of Massachusetts suffragists 
will greet their national president at the 
Onset Woman’s Congress. F. M. A. 
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COMERS AND GOERS.. 





We have not as yet had the usual sum- 
mer influx of Western visitors; but one 
came to-day whom I have not seen since 
she was here for special study of Greek 
under Prof. Goodwin at **lbe Annex,” 
now Radcliffe College—Miss J. Rose Colby. 
Miss Colby, who is an enthusiastic and 
successful teacher in the State Normal 
University at Normal, Ill., isalso a staunch 
advocate of equal rights, so I was very 
glad to renew the acquaintance, and have 
a little talk on educational matters in the 
West. Miss Colby spoke warmly of Mich- 
igan University as requiring thorough 
scholarship in its graduates, with no 
chance of an easy slipping into a degree. 
One of the foremost and most valuable 
women educators of the West,—no, I will 
say teachers, for Miss Colby, I remember, 
objected to that word (I don’t know why, 
unless that it does suggest to many minds 
something small, hard, and dry, yet whole- 
some!)—among the first of Western 
teachers is Mrs, Ella Flagg Young, who, 
with no college training, was yet for 
years one of the most able and inspiring 
among the district superintendents of 
public schools in Chicago, a woman of 
wonderful power. ‘lwo years ago she re- 
signed her position, studied for and took 
her degree of Ph. D. from the University 
of Chicago, was at once made associate 
professor of pedagogy, and has now been 
made full professor of education, ranking 
second in the department, Prof. John 
Dewey being tirst. Miss Colby spoke also 
of Miss Elizabeth Mavity, who has been 
head of the department of grammar in 
the Norma! University, and has now ac- 
cepted the position of supervisor of train- 
ing there, an important position hereto- 
fore always filled bya man. It is glorious 
to hear of the good work these and many 
other women are doing out there, and 
Miss Colby’s call was all too short. 

The editors of this paper are entertain- 
ing friends, among whom are Hon. Geo. 
A. O. Ernst of Boston, Miss Harriet 
Turner, and Miss Marion Moorhouse, at 
Quisset Cottage, in Chilmark, on Martha’s 
Vineyard. Mr. Blackwell is a qualified 
swimming teacher this year—probably so 
much engaged in showing his feminine 
guests how to meet the big, green, foam- 
crested rollers that he has forgotten his 





promised editorial, Mr. Ernst needs no 
instruction, but swims as to the manner 
born. Their family will include next week 
Mrs. Bowne, wife of Prof. Borden P. 
Bowne, and her sister, Miss Ida Morrison, 
Cc. W. 





THE WIVES AND MOTHERS OF SOLDIERS. 


An original phase of woman suffrage 
has been presented to the Virginia Con- 
stitutional Convention by Mr. Hubbard, 
who has introduced a resolution to extend 
the right of suffrage to the wives of 
Confederate soldiers. This is one of sev- 
eral recent manifestations of a disposition 
on the part of the men of the South to 
recognize and to honor the devotion and 
sacrifices of Southern women during the 
Civil War. A movement has been started 
by Confederate Veterans to build a monu- 
ment as a memorial to those heroic 
women. 

Not less heroic were the women of the 
North, Perhaps, in time, the Grand Army 
of the Republic may show its honor of 
their devotion and loyalty by espousing 
the enfranchisement of all women living 
under the American flag. 

If the question of military service must 
be considered in connection with the bal- 
lot, much might be said on a basis of 
equity and sentiment in favor of extend- 
ing full suffrage to the wives and mothers 
of soldiers. F. M. A. 
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WOMEN LAWYERS DEPRECIATED. 

Law Notes, a legal magazine published 
in Northport, Long Island, New York, is 
in favor of allowing women to study and 
practise law, but does not believe they 
will ever succeed in the profession. So 
he blows hot and cold, as follows: 

Maryland is one of the conservative 
States in which the doors of the courts 
have not been opened to women as practi- 
tioners of law. A woman was one of the 
graduating class of the Baltimore Law 
School last month, The fact that she is 
not permitted to practise in Maryland, 
although qualifying in every respect ex- 
cept that of sex, has brought on an agita- 
tion of the subject, and the Baltimore 
papers announce that when the Maryland 
legislature meets next winter a strong 
effort will be made to give women the 
right of admission to the bar. Maryland 
lawyers are told that opposition to sucha 
course can be based only on the fear of 
competition, and there should be ‘‘few 
men willing to confess themselves afraid 
to meet feminine competition in the 
courts.’’ Whether the lawyers of Mary- 
land want or do not want women at the 
bar, to talk of fear of them as antagonists 
is almost silly. The abstract right of 
women to practise law is one thing; their 
fitness four the profession is another and 
entirely different proposition. 

Having thus conceded the right of 
women to practise law, he discourages 
them from doing so: 


In some States the bar as a career has 
been open to women for forty years or 
more The impression which they have 
made in such States as lawyers, the intlu- 
ence which they have had on the profes 
sion, has been absolutely imperceptible. 
We are told again and again by the advo- 
cates of the policy of allowing women to 
enter the profession, that with women at 
the bar tbere would be fewer shysters, 
that they would exercise a beneficial in- 
tluence in upholding the dignity and fair 
name of the profession, ete. Are there 
fewer sliysters in proportion to numbers, 
or is the profession more dignified and 
inspired by higher ideals in Chicago or 
New York, where women for a genera- 
tion or more have been permitted to prac- 
tise, than in Baltimore, where they are 
excluded? No; the simple truth of the 
matter is that women as a class are not 
endowed by their Creator with either the 
physical or the mental attributes which 
tit them for a legal career, There may be 
a few marked exceptions, but the average 
intelligent, cultured, and educated woman 
is no more fit for the practice of law than 
the ordinary male is for the position of 
leading soprano in achurchchoir. By all 
means, then, let down the bars, and let 
the women come to the bar if they choose 
and when they wish, but stop prating 
about the fear of female competition. 
Women are doing nobly their part of the 
world’s work in countless lines of human 
endeavor, but as lawyers they never were 
and never will be a success. 





It is premature to generalize upon in- 
sufficient experience. Evidently, too, the 
editor is not acquainted with quite a num- 
ber of women who have already proved 
their ability and achieved success. 





WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 





The Chautauquan for August contains 
an article entitled ‘‘Women Deans of 
Women’s Colleges’’ by Jane A. Stewart. 
This article is illustrated with portraits 
of some of the leading women educators 
of the country. 


A woman truant-officer, or attendance 
officer, who is the moral guardian and 
guide of thousands of boys in New York 
City contributes an interesting and help- 
ful article on Refractory Boys to the 
August Good Housekeeping. This officer 
is Mrs. M. E. R. Alger, whose portrait 
appears with her article. A timely and 
hanisomely illustrated sketch of Buffalo 





from the housekeeper’s point of view is 
contributed to this issue by Julia Ditts 
Young. 


The August Century is a midsummer 
holiday number, profuse in illustrations, 
seasonable or general in character. The 
opening and most attractive article is by 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, who sounds 
the praises of ‘Midsummer in New York.”’ 
She is a great lover of the city she lives 
in, and spends little time away from it, 
even at the hottest season. 

The New England Magazine for August 
has a charming illustrated article on 
‘‘Lake Memphremagog and its Wooded 
Shores,’’ by Isabel C, Barrows. Those 
who have tasted the unique hospitality of 
Birchbay Camp and Cedar Lodge will re- 
call those fragrant days, as they trace the 
pictured outline of Elephantus against the 
sky; and those who have not will long, as 
they reaa, to go. 

MRS. CORNELIUS VANDEBBILT AS A TAV- 
ERN KEEPER. 


A woman played a large part in laying 
the foundations of the furtunes of the 
house of Vanderbilt. The first Cornelius 
Vanderbilt married at the age of twenty, 
and a year later became captain of asmall 
steamboat plying between New York and 
New Bruswick, New Jersey. Passengers 
were numerous and many persons went to 
New Brunswick and back by boat for the 
pleasure of the trip. Others, when the 
boat reached New Brunswick, got into 
stages and were driven across the State to 
another steamer, which took them down 
the Delaware. Of course, they wanted 
something to eat, and here Mrs, Vander- 
bilt saw her opportunity. New Bruns- 
wick’s hotel, or halfway house, was dirty 
and ill-kept. Mrs. Vanderbilt suggested 
to her husband that they should take the 
hotel, refit it and run it in a style that 
would attract guests. Vanderbilt leased 
the hotel, but, as the scheme was his 
wife’s, he told her that she might run it 
and have the profits. Mrs. Vanderbilt 
overhauled the house and named it Bel- 
lona Hall, after the steamship Bellona, 
which her husband then commanded. 
The fame of Bellona Hall soon spread to 
New York, and parties were made up to 
visit it, because of the excellent fare to be 
found there. It also increased the profits 
of the line for which Captain Vanderbilt 
worked, and his salary was increased to 
two thousand dollars a year. Mrs, Van- 
derbilt, for twelve years, managed Bellona 
Hall, with profit to herseif and pleasure 
to her guests. Her husband, during these 
years, had been studying steamships and 
the chances for profit in traffic on the 
Hudson and along the Sound. His means 
were limited, but he had valuable ideas 
gained from practical experience as a 
steamboat captain, and he felt sure that, 
if he could get the right opening, he need 
not fear the greater wealth of his rivals. 
He never had questioned his wife’s man- 
agement of the hotel, but be knew she 
had saved some money.—-From ‘*‘The Best 
Capital is a Capital Wife,” in Success for 
August. 
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INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 
JuLy 27, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Annual Executive Session of the 
International Council of Women was held 
at The Hague July 10 and 11. A _ report 
by cable testifies to a successful and in- 
teresting session, presided over by the 
vice-president, Lady Aberdeen. At this 
Executive the National Councils of France 
and Argentina, formed during the past 
year, were received into membership in 
the International. 

Since the adjournment of the Interna- 
tional, news has come from Bulgaria of 
the successful organization, after two 
years of preliminary effort, of a National 
Council of Women of that country, with 
an application for affiliation with the In- 
ternational Council. The application 
came too late to be acted upon at The 
Hague, but the president of the Interna- 
tional Council will at once send for the 
written ballots of the presidents of Na- 
tional Councils, that Bulgaria may come 
in as a peer with the other nations in this 
International bond. 

Through the courtesy of the Board of 
Women Managers of the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo, the International 
Council of Women will open a headquar- 
ters in the Woman’s Club House on the 
Exposition grounds on Aug.7, to continue 
during the months of August and Septem- 
ber. This bureau of information will be 
open daily from eleven to twelve o’clock 
A. M. Beginning with Aug. 7, weekly 
conferences will be held on successive 
Wednesdays. The subject will be ‘‘Inter- 
nationalism and Its Promotion by the 
Council Idea.’’ No programmes will be 
printed for these conferences, but all vis- 
itors at the Pan-American Exposition in- 
terested in the progressive work of women 
will be welcomed, and speakers from dif- 


. 





ferent parts of our own country, from 
Canada, and from the different States of 
South and Central America will discuss 
the subject above-named, each from her 
own point of view as modified by her na- 
tionality‘and the needs of her own coun- 
try. 

The Council stands always for friendly, 
coéperative nationalism, It is intended 
to make these conferences a means of 
stimulating increased interest in organiza- 
tion as a method of promoting good work 
in South and Central America, The suc- 
cessful organization of the National Coun- 
cil of Women of Argentina, which on 
June 9 voted unanimously to apply for 
affiliation with the International Council, 
augurs the success of the Council method 
in the States of South America. Hoping 
that all readers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
will interpret this notice to be an invita- 
tion to them to visit the Council Head- 
quarters at the Exposition, and to partici- 
pate in the conferences, I am theirs and 
yours with sincere regard, 

May WRiGuT SEWALL, 

Pres. International Conncil of Women. 





‘ 
WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The Lakeside Federation of Women’s 
Clubs held a two days’ convention at the 
Lakeside (O.) Summer Assembly. In an 
address of welcome, Rev. Dr. Leroy A. 
Belt, president of Lakeside Association, 
dwelt eloquently on the advance position 
of woman in the opening of the twentieth 
century, emphasizing the fact that the 
world rises no higher than womankind 
and motherhood, He earnestly advocated 
greater rights for women in both ecclesi- 
astical and political affairs. Under the 
leadership of the president, Mrs, W. C. 
Bunce, of Oberlin Sorosis, a number of 
subjects were presented by club women, 
and plans made for future work. Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall, who has just returned 
from the Pacific coast, gave an evening 
lecture on ‘‘The New Internationalism.’’ 

Mrs. George Albert Coe, who had the 
honor recently of being elected musical 
director of the Illinois State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, a federation which in- 
cludes 262 clubs, is the wife of Professor 
Coe, of the Northwestern University, in 
which institution she is an instructor of 
pianoforte and a member of the faculty. 
In carrying on the work of the Federation 
she has inaugurated an entirely new de- 
parture, making an effort to secure 
among the State clubs the adoption of a 
plan for consecutive study, which is to 
prepare the members for the intelligent 
appreciation of good music. 

On Wednesday afternoons, Aug. 7, 14, 
21, and 28, the International Council of 
Women will hold meetings in the assem- 
bly room at the Pan-American Exposition 
in the interests of internationalism, 
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IN BEHALF OF PEACE. 

The directors of the Old South Work in 
Boston have rendered a distinct service to 
the public in adding The Hague Arbitra- 
tion Treaty to their series of ‘‘Old South 
Leatiets,’’ constituting No, 144 in that 
large and valuable series. It is not the 
first service which they have rendered in 
this international field. William Penn's 
‘Plan for the Peace of Europe’’ and the 
introduction to Grotius’s great work on 
‘‘The Rights of War and Peace”’ have both 
been published among the Old South 
Leaflets, and other historic peace docu- 
ments are to follow. None, however. can 
be more useful than the present issue, 
giving the full text of The Hague Arbitra- 
tion Treaty. Furnished for the mere cost 
of printing, five cents a copy, it makes it 
easily possible for the students in our 
schools and colleges, and for the public, 
to become familiar with its provisions. 

Address ‘Directors of the Old South 
Work, Old South Meeting-House, Boston, 
Mass.”’ 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to receive a medical degree, has become a 
charter member of the first Greek letter 
society for women to be formed in a medi- 
cal school. It is the Alpha chapter of 
Zeta Phi—recently organized at the medi- 
cal school of Syracuse University. It has 
seven charter members: Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell, 1849; Dr. Mary Sweet, 1899; 
Dr. A. Bingham, 1899; Miss Annie Ferris, 
1902; Miss Emma Clarke, 1902; Miss An- 
na White, 1902; Miss Elizabeth Shrimp- 
ton, 1901. 

An important change in the policy of 
Rush Medical College, Chicago, a depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago, is an- 
nounced by President Harper in the Uni- 
versity Record. Women will be admitted 
hereafter to the freshman and sophomore 
classes on an equal footing with men. 
This action takes effect at once. When 








new buildings and new facilities are pro. 
vided women will be admitted also to the 
last two years of the course conducted at 
Rush Medical College proper. 

Dr. Kate P. Van Orden, Ventura, Cal., 
has been appointed a member of the Board 
of Health of that City. 

Dr. Tono Jnouye, a graduate from a 
girls’ school in Nagasaki, Japan, has 
earned her medical degree in Cleveland 
and is nearing the end of her course at 
Michigan University, all unaided except 
by her own endeavor. 





SAVING THE CHILDREN. 

The New Century Club of Philadelphia 
has compiled a pamphlet which contains 
the statutes of every State in the Union 
upon neglected and dependent children, 

It is stated in the preface that “this 
compilation has been made with the hope 
that through a comparison of methods 
and results a more perfect system may be 
evolved for the care and training of help- 
less children.’’ A copy of the pamphlet 
has been sent complimentary to all clubs 
belonging to the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

A committee of prominent men has 
been organized for the purpuse of secur- 
ing legislation restrictive of child labor in 
the mills and manufactories of Georgia. 
Judge Henry B. Tompkins, of Atlanta, is 
chairman, and Rev. C. B. Wilmer, secre- 
tary. 

Mrs. Passie Fenton Ottley, who through 
her great interest and strong articles in 
the Atlanta Journal has become a conspic- 
uous advocate of child labor legislation, 
says: 


The personne] of this committee and its 
object speak eloquently of changed condi- 
tions in the State in reference to this 
much-needed reform. 

A year ago, when the bill to this effect 
introduced by the State Federation of 
Labor was before the committee of the 
House, one of its opponents asked: **Who 
wants this thing besides the labor people, 
anyway? Nobody that I’ve heard of but 
the women and the preachers!"’ 

Results may prove that the labor people, 
the women, and the preachers can succeed 
in awakening popular interest in what 
they want after a while. We might now 
say to the gentleman, in answer to that 
same question: ‘**The people of Georgia!” 

Various bodies throughout the State 
will indorse the committee and support 
its work. Among these will be the labor 
unions and federations, the ministers’ 
unions, women’s clubs, and organizations 
of all kinds — teachers’ associations, 
churches, and young people’s religious 
associations. 

The committee in its efforts will also be 
backed by numberless individuals through- 
out the State, among them being a num- 
ber of prominent cotton mill men. The 
committee reports already a marked 
change in the attitude of those interested 
in cotton mill manufacturing in this new 
presentation of the subject, not as an ef- 
fort to secure hostile legislation or to an- 
tagonize the textile industry of the State, 
but simply as a measure of humanity and 
of common interest. 


The bill to be introduced will prohibit 
children under ten years from laboring in 
factories, manufacturing establishments, 
and mines, and those between ten and 
twelve years, unless a widowed mother or 
totally disabled father be dependent upon 
the child, who has no other means of 
support. F, M. A. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Speyer were the 
donors of the gift of $100,000, recently re- 
ported, to the trustees of Teachers’ Col- 
lege of Columbia University, for the erec- 
tion and equipment of a free school in the 
neighborhood of the college. The estab- 
lishment of such a school will provide for 
the instruction of fifty children in the 
kindergarten, for 240 children in eight 
elementary grades, and for special classes 
in sewing, cooking, manual training, and 
music. There are plans, also, for a gym- 
nasium, baths, library, reading room, and 
accommodations for evening classes, club 
meetings, and social gatherings of the 
grown-up people. The donors requested 
that living rooms be provided for four or 
five resident officers, at least two of whom 
shall be trained settlement workers, ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the Council 
of the University Settlement Society of 
New York City. 

The Omaha school authorities have 
raised quite a breeze this warm weather 
by making a law which prohibits married 
women from teaching in Omaha schools. 
The law provides that marriage severs the 
teacher’s relation at once, and all married 
teachers must quit who have not been 
teaching there five years. The teachers 
made a vigorous protest, and threaten to 
carry the matter into the courts. They 
say that it is interference with their 
twentieth-century rights. The authori- 
ties, on the other hand, say there are 
many young women who have to make 
their own way in life, but they find the 
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path to the schoolroom in Omaha blocked 
by married women, whose husbands ought 
to support them. They contend that they 
are not putting a bar to marriage, but 
making the way easier for those who 
must make their own living. But, in a 
matter of this sort, fitness ought to be a 
factor. Does marriage render one less fit 
or unfit for teaching? That is the only 
question of vital concern to the public. 
If it does, let the married be barred, 
whether of much experience or little. 
But the facts would hardly bear out the 
assertion.—American Journal of Educa- 
tion. 


In Chicago there are something more 
than 6,000 teachers, of whom 2,961 are 
members of the grade teachers’ federation. 
The organization has done much in the 
way of helping the cause of the teachers 
in Chicago. For years it was the practice 
whenever it was deemed wise to cut down 
the expenditures to cut the school system 
first, and the teachers’ salaries were the 
first thing to suffer. Not long ago there 
were not taxes enough to pay the salaries, 
and they were severely cut. The federa- 
tion brought suit against the board of 
equalization, claiming that twenty-one 
large corporations were not properly 
assessed. Judge Thompson decided the 
case in favor of the teachers, and handed 
down a scathing opinion. The decision 
netted an increase in taxes received of 
$5,000,000 a year. It was appealed, and 
is now pending before the Supreme Court 
of Illinois, The teachers are jubilant and 
hopeful of success in the higher court, 
however, and say that they will continue 
to fight for their interests. 


-_-. 


CLUB WORK FOR SCHOOLS. 

The Chicago Woman’s Club is far from 
satisfied with the present uses of public 
schools, and proposes changes which in- 
volve the use of the schools outside of 
school hours. The plan of the school ex- 
tension committee of the woman’s club 
includes the following propositions: 

Playgrounds in connection with the 
public schools. 

Shower baths and swimming tanks, such 
as are established at the Paul Revere 
School, Boston. 

Gymnasia, with instructors. 

Branches of the Chicago public library 
for circulation and reference, as in Buffalo. 

Free lectures in school assembly halls. 

Opening of the public schools after 
school hours for neighborhood guild cen- 
ters, free concerts, entertainments and 
public meetings. 

The planting of flowers, cereals and 
vegetables in school yards as lessons to 
the pupils, 

The work of the school extension com- 
mittee is to be done through several sub- 
committees. The committee on enter- 
tainment is planning a children’s féte of 
games, songs and dances in costume next 
October, to show the possibilities of a 
playground, and also to derive an income 
to support the scheme for free lectures. 
These plans have the support of the wom- 
en who are leaders of reform in Chicago, 
including Miss Addams of Hull House, 
many representatives of other women’s 
clubs and leading men. For the vacation 
schools the usual programme is in order, 
out-door lessons, Which will include de- 
lightful trips for some 2,000 children who 
will chiefly come from the Ghetto district. 
Toward the expenses of the vacation 
school thousands of dollars have been 
given. 
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WOMAN’S LAW CLASS IN NEW YORK UNI- 
VERSITY. 





The annual prospectus of the woman’s 
law class of the New York University con- 
tains several new announcements. As 
this course in law is now fully endowed, 
the women who attend the lectures, 
though non-matriculants and not candi- 
dates for academic degrees, are enrolled 
as university students for the first time 
this year. Two new names appear in the 
list of instructors, Miss Edith Grant, Ph. 
B., LL. B., of the New York bar, who will 
lecture to the evening class, and Miss 
Eugenie Marie Raye, LL M., of the Brook- 
lyn bar, whi will direct the studies of the 
same class. Miss Grant is engaged in 
legal practice in the office of Frank R. 
Lawrence; she is a graduate of Cornell 
and of the New York University law 
school. Miss Raye is a teacher in a gram- 
mar school in Brooklyn, and a member of 
the bar. When a student at the univer- 
sity law school, where she took two de- 
grees in law, she won the Elliot F. Shep- 
ard scholarship, standing first in a class 
containing over 100 men. Prof. Isaac 
Franklin Russell, now in the 10th year of 
his service, remains at the head of the 
teaching force, and has associated with 
him Miss Mary Isabella Pettus and Miss 
Lizzie Marie Pierce, both of whom are 
graduates in law and members of the bar, 
and will continue to act as assistant lec- 
turers. 

Seventy women attended the lectures 
last winter, of whom fifty graduated and 
received the chancellor’s certificate. The 





object of the course is not to make every 
woman her own lawyer, but to secure the 
broadening culture which comes from 
legal study, and to familiarize those who 
have business responsibilities with the 
technical forms and phrases of the law. 

The New Century Essay Prize, endowed 
by a friend of the university with $1,000, 
will this year be awarded for the best es- 
say by a member of the graduating class 
on the subject, ‘‘The immunity of private 
property of a non-combatant from bellig- 
erent capture.”’ 

Mrs, John P, Munn and Miss Helen M. 
Gould remain president and vice-presi- 
dent of the Woman's Legal Education So- 
ciety, which raised the endowment of the 
chair of the woman’s law class for the 
university. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


SILVANUS SMITH. 


The many friends of Mrs. Judith W. 
Smith will sympathize warmly with her 
in the loss of the devoted husband of 
many years, who died suddenly, July 30, 
at his home in East Boston, aged 84. Mr. 
Smith was a native of Duxbury, Mass., 
where to-day he is laid to rest, and was for 
many years one of the well-known firm of 
Smith & Townsend, ship-builders of East 
Boston. Quiet and reticent, he carried full 
measure of the sturdy New England vir- 
tues of courage, honesty and faithfulness; 
but above all will be remembered his ex- 
ceeding kindness of heart. How ready 
his response to any call of pain, how gen- 
erous his strong help, how warm his sym- 
pathy, only those who have known him in 
time of trouble can fully tell. He was an 
earnest and uncompromising advocate of 
equal rights for women, and his benevo- 
lent white head was a familiar sight at the 
social gatherings of the Mass. W. S. A., 
of which his wife has so long been a val- 
ued officer. He was happy in the un- 
broken circle of his six children, and his 
fourteen grandchildren delighted to share 
his daily drives, or gather about him in 
his summer home at Scituate by the sea. 

Cc, W. 





MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI MEMORIAL. 


At the dedication of the Margaret Ful- 
ler Ossoli Memorial, Point 0’ Woods, N. 
Y., July 19, Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, 
president of the Point 0’ Woods Improve- 
ment Society, said: 


Earliest in the long line of brilliant 
women whose literary achievements have 
added lustre to our nation stands the 
name of Margaret Fuller. During her 
brief career her productions attracted at- 
tention on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, and she was the first woman to 
win an international reputation. It must 
be remembered that she met her death 
some years before ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ 
was published, and before the long line of 
women who have since won fame had 
made their mark in the century. 

It was a wonderful career that was cut 
off in its early prime on this inhospitable 
shore. As the associate of Emerson, of 
Lorgfellow, of Hawthorne, and those re- 
markable men of genius who made Boston 
the Athens of America, she edited the 
Dial, the organ of the Transcendentalists, 
as these advanced thinkers were called. 
Her remarkable ‘‘Conversations” were 
the first lectures ever given by a woman 
which dealt with the higher criticism of 
art, of education, and of ethics. Her as- 
sociation with the New York Tribune as 
an editorial writer gave her a wide fame, 
and when she went to Europe she was 
received with recognition in the literary 
circles of London and of Paris. 

In Italy she was deeply interested in 
the struggle for Italian independence un- 
der Mazzini, There she met and married 
the Marquis Giovanni Ossoli, and there 
her child was born. It was from Genoa 
that she embarked with her husband and 
little son in the ship Elizabeth, when she 
was but little past her fortieth birthday. 
The voyage was tedious, and when the 
New York coast was at last sighted a 
dreadful storm arose, and the frail vessel 
was driven on the sands just off this 
shore. For two days the doomed family 
clung together, looking for help that 
never came, Finally the ship went to 
pieces, and the tragedy was complete 
July 19, 1850. It is most fitting that a 
memorial should be erected here to this 
gifted woman, for it was to this shore, to 
these dunes, that her last sad look must 
have been directed. Who can tell what 
mortal agony that great soul suffered 
when she found her loved ones threatened 
with destruction and herself face to face 
with death, while she was yet in the early 
prime of a life that seemed to stretch be- 
fore her in a fair prospect of happy years? 
No record survives of how she met the 
awful doom which, by the cruelest decree 
of fate, she was compelled to contemplate 
for so many hours before the awful end; 
but we may be sure that she who had 
met the disasters of her hard and labori- 
ous life with unfaltering courage and un- 
tiring fidelity to duty was able to retain 
the noble heroism of soul to the last dark 
moment of the helpless and anguished 
struggle in the relentless ocean. 

DR, TOWNSEND’S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. Blake then introduced Rev. 
Charles H. Townsend, D. D., who said: 

Among the many high and deserved 
compliments that may be paid to-day to 
the memory of Margaret Fuller, it is not 


the least to say that fifty years after her 
death she should obtain the favored ad- 





miration and the loyal championship of 
that foremost of our 20th century women, 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake. 

Few are the careers and solitary are 
the characters that thus show life after 
the passage of a half century. And if, in 
days to come, we take our stand in yonder 
shelter, conceived in the admiration and 
erected by the perseverance of Mrs. Blake, 
and standing there gaze off upon the bil- 
low and the surge of the Atlantic, we 
shall perhaps recall a saying of the Psalm- 
ist: ‘*Deep calleth unto deep at the sound 
of thy waterspouts,’’ and what is this but 
the deep things of a strong and inspired 
woman’s heart sending out their call 
across a half century and being answered 
by kindred depths in another woman’s 
heart to-day? 

And this, to me, is perhaps the chief 
lesson taught us by the ceremonies of this 
hour; the deathlessness of power; the 
immortality of a man or a woman who has 
something to say and who will say it, no 
matter what the hindrance or how great 
the opposition. 

Truth, like a telephone, makes a simple 
demand for but two things—a transmitter 
and a receiver. Given those two things 
and the world obtains her messages and 
receives her inspirations, But there may 
be miles of wire between the transmitter 
and the receiver; there may be years 
and centuries between one woman who 
has spoken and another woman who has 
heard. But truth is little troubled by 
time. Some great thinker, be it man or 
woman, will speak the inspiring word, and 
once spoken there is no short-circuiting 
the message; it will keep on living, vibrat- 
ing, pulsating. Billows may roll over the 
ath of the sender, and the ships of a 
1alf century come and go, and the clouds 
of a half century wear out their patterns 
in the woof of the sky, and the children of 
a half century build their beach castles in 
the sand; but one day a woman speaks a 
word of reminder and entreaty, and we 
set our carpenters to work at her behest, 
and out here on the dunes there goes up 
a memorial, And as we celebrate its com- 
pletion, and are reminded of the life of 
which it is a memorial, I remind you that 
Margaret Fuller’s message is heard again 
on these shores because another woman’s 
receptive heart has vibrated to that 
deathless mental electricity. It is the 
receiver being in tender response to the 
transmitter of long ago, and the deeps of 
long ago calling unto the deeps of to-day. 

I do not make it my privilege to enter 
into the details of Madame Ossoli’s brief 
but remarkable life, nor analyze her teach- 
ing, nor dwell upon the charm of her in- 
dividuality or the rareness of her intel- 
lectual gifts. This will doubtless be well 
set forth by others. Nor shall I speak in 
detail of the sad termination of that same 
life in the engulfing billows off this shore, 
for perhaps a very eye-witness will do 
that. But I speak chietly because I think 
chietly of how decades and haif-centuries 
are woven together by lives that meet 
lives—as coast-guardsmen meet each other 
at midnight and pass the word along. I 
speak because I think of the fact that’ 
truth has its apostolic succession, and 
that there is a kinship in thought that 
relates us all to any great man or great 
woman who has fulfilled destiny by think- 
ing well and living nobly. 

At first any of us may ask, ‘‘Who was 
Margaret Fuller and what was she, that 
we of to-day should speak a word in her 
praise or do a deed in her memory?”’ 
But when we learn that she was the friend 
of Horace Greeley and Charles A. Dana 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson, and that with 
these and with Nathaniel Hawthorne she 
lived in that little Utopia of ‘*Blithedale 
Romance”’ where we have all lived, and 
that with her husband and with her hus- 
band’s friend, Mazzini, she too strove for 
the higher welfare of Italy,—and when 
we learn that in the mental aimosphere 
of Thoreau, Alcott and Parker, her own 
faiicy had its play, hearing its voices and 
seeing its visions, then do we realize that 
she still lives, still belongs to the world, 
because, upon every one of us in some 
degree, the hand of such apostolic succes- 
siun has been laid; and for every one of 
us the doors of that ethical family have 
been opened. 

She led a restless life, and in sombre 
restlessness she died her death out here. 
But to light upon great truth and give it 
great expression is never reposeful. She 
herself once gave a noble expression to 
this axiom of being, for she said: ‘*Man 
can never come up to his ideal standard. 
It is the nature of the immortal spirit to 
raise that standard higher and higher as 
it goes from strength to strength, still up- 
ward and onward,”’ 

And this is true unrest; this is the 
feverishness that brings to the world its 
true benedictions and its kingliest anoint- 


ings. The ever-raising of the standard, 
the ever going on from strength to 
strength! The restlessness of the sea is 


in those words of hers; the tumult of the 
billows is in them - and perhaps the mar- 
tyrdom of the great deep is in them, too. 
But mind reaches mind, heart speaks to 
heart and responds ‘‘Amen.’’ And as she 
herself has shown, and as the company of 
great women ever since have proved, this 
raising of the ideal standard, this going on 
from strength to strength, is not an errand 
and occupation given exclusively of God 
into masculine hands, but is, indeed, 
something to be solved in part by the in- 
tuition of woman, and shared in part by 
woman’s tenderness. For 

They talk about a woman's sphere 

As though it had a limit; 

But there’s not a place in earth or heaven, 

There’s not a task to mankind given, 

There’s not a blessing or a woe, 

There’s not a whisper, ‘‘Yes’”’ or ‘‘No,”’ 

There's not a life, or death, or birth, 

There’s not a feather’s weight or worth, 

Without a woman in it. 














WANTED.—Copying or writing of any kind, 
collecting rents, or position as housekeeper. 
Best of references given. Address C. M. R., care 
WomMAn’s JOUBNAL, Boston. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


In Sumatra, ifa woman is left a widow, 
immediately after her husband’s death 
she plants a flagstaff at her door, upon 
which a flag is raised. So long as the flag 
remains untorn by the wind the etiquette 
of Sumatra forbids her to marry, but at 
the first rent, however tiny, she can lay 
aside her weeds and accept the first offer 
she has. 


Mrs, Ella H. Crossett, of Warsaw, N. Y., 
just returned from Europe, writes: ‘‘I had 
a fine trip, but to be again in our dear 
country seems good, and suffrage work 
seems to be crowding along. School 
voting ina week or so. I have mailed cir- 
culars in each district of our county. We 
have a Woman's Day at Silver Lake, Aug. 
23, Rev. Anna Shaw and Miss Anthony 
as speakers.”’ 


In Washington women employed in 
government offices show a willingness to 
join local labor unions. At alate meeting 
of the Federal Labor Union, made up of 
feeders at the bureau of engraving and 
printing, there were sent five young wom- 
en delegates to the Central Labor Union, 
and it is said that the Woman’s Bindery 
Union of the government printing office 
has a membership of 900, the largest or- 
ganization of the kind in the district. All 
the women in the bindery room are mem- 
bers, and nearly all in the folding room. 


Theophilus Schreiner, brother of Olive 
Schreiner, has sent a letter to the South 
African Association contradicting the 
statements made by Ouida (M’lle Louise 
de la Ramee) to the effect that Olive 
Schreiner was held a prisoner by the 
British in South Africa. Mr. Schreiner 
says that his sister is living in Hanover, 
Cape Colony, for the sake of her health, 
and that her husband, Mr. Cronwright, is 
with her. The town of Hanover is under 
martial law, but Olive Schreiner is al- 
lowed the freedom of the military cordon. 


Not content with meddling with the 
mails and excluding typewriters, the Sul- 
tan of Turkey has issued an edict prohib- 
iting Turkish children from attending for- 
eign schools, the employment of Christian 
teachers in Turkish households, or the 
appearance of Turkish women accompa- 
nied by Christian women. Hundreds of 
foreign governesses are thus deprived of 
their places. The Sultan was aroused 
by the fact that a Turkish girl recently 
graduated at the American Girls’ College 
in Constantinople. He does not intend 
that liberal ideas shall be disseminated 
among his subjects, He seems to under- 
stand perfectly that his power as an auto- 
crat depends entirely upon keeping his 
people in a state of submissive ignorance. 
—Zion’s Herald. 








HE SAW IT, WILL YOU? 


Bewildering Sights on Every Hand. 





One who has recently returned from the 
Pan-American at Buffalo opines thus: — 
“It would be difficult for the most gifted 
writer to adequately portray and describe 
this wonderful Exposition.’’ In the choice 
of the site, a most ideal selection was 
made, and the person who has not visited 
the grounds has but a slight conception 
of the marvellous beauty and coloring of 
the buildings. What was a barren waste 
is now a most artistic park land adorned 
with a wealth of foliage and innumerable 
fantastically - designed beds of tlowers. 
The part played by electricity in the 
mammoth show has never been equalled, 
and grounds and buildings are dazzlingly 
radiant with an electric illumination 
which is to the beholder almost bewilder- 
ing. The Midway is the best yet, accord- 
ing to exposition goers, and ina few, all too 
short, hours one gets an inkling of the 
life of half a dozen countries. Uncle Sam 
has an exhibit which is the admiration of 
every visitor. Music, and there is music 
evervwhere, and by fine bands and musi- 
cal organizations, too. Every visitor gets 
his money’s worth and ten times over at 
that. There are a thousand other fea- 
tures which might be mentioned, but you 
will see them when you get to Buffalo. 

Did you know that the Boston & Maine 
has several routes to Buffalo? eitner one 
of which has attractive features galore; 
and if you are a Pan-American tourist, 
send to the General Passenger Depart- 
ment of the Boston & Maine Railroad (X), 
Boston, for the book ‘‘Pan-American In- 
formation.’’ It’s a corker, and you’ll en- 
joy perusing it. It’s free for the asking. 


Do You Want to See 


to read without a mist or dust before your eyes? 
Then you want to keep your eyeglasses clean with 


The “Little Gem” 
, Eyeglass Cleaner. 


a 
Mailed, postpaid, for 25 cents; 3 to one address 
for 50c.; 7 for $1; 12 for $1.50. Agents wanted. 
Mention this paper. Address 


JOHN YOUNGJOBN, Inventor, 
293 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles whieh it advocates. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


souare Lt heatre. 


SQUARE 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





Spring and Summer Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY,AUGUST 5, 


“My Friend from India,” 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15ca 25c., 506. 
Prices: { Mutinese’ 1000 260. Boe, 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter 8t.—Tel. 544 Oxford. 
WEEK OF AUGUST 6. 


Castle Square Operetta Co, 
“Love and Whist.” 


AFTERNOONS: .. . « 10c, and 25ce. 
EVENINGS: .. . 10c., 25c. and 50c, 
HOLIDAYS 

and + « « 250, and 50c, 
SATURDAYS: 








MISS M. F. FISK. 


144 Tremont Street, 


Is selling the balance of this season's 


Shirt Waists 


—ALSO— 


SILK WAISTS 


AT A GREAT REDUCTION! 


Please call and examine. 








Don’t buy “cheap?” 
condensed milks of 
inferior quality when 
you can get 


Standard 
Milk 
the very best kind, 
for 10 cents a can. 


Write for booklet 
or call and see valua- 
ble premiums which 
are given 


FREE 


in exchange for labels. 


Michigan Condensed Milk Co, 


602 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
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SHE CAME AND WENT. 

BY JAMES B. KENYON. 
She came and went, as comes and goes 
The dewdrop on the morning rose, 
Or as the tender lights that die 
At shut of day along the sky. 
Her coming made the dawn more bright, 
Her going brought the sombre night; 
Her coming made the blossoms shine, 
Her going made them droop and pine. 
Where’er her twinkling feet did pass, 
Beneath them greener grew the grass; 
The song-birds ruftied their smali throats 
To swell for her their blithest notes. 
But when she went, the blushing day 
Sank into silence chill and gray; 
The dark its sable vans unfurled, 
And sudden night possessed the world. 
O fond desires that wake in vain! 
She ne’er will come to us again, 
And now, like vanished perfume sweet, 
Her memory grows more vague and fleet 
Yet we rejoice that morn by morn 
The sad old world seems less forlorn, 
Since once so bright a vision came 
To touch our lives with heavenly flame, 
And show to our bewildered eyes 
What beauty dwells in paradise. 

—Century. 





THIS HURRYING LIFE. 
BY CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
A little while to pause and rest, 
A little space to draw full breath— 
Ah me! we are too sorely pressed 
Who run for life and death! 


We know not what the goal may be, 

We know not what the prize when won, 
But still we struggle feverishly, 

And though we faint, we run. 


Some fail beneath the noon-tide heat, 
And fall with faces white and wan; 

Some hold their course with bleeding feet— 
Yet still the race goes on. 


And some who fall rise un no more, 
Yet other runners take their place; 

And still, as madly as before, 
Swings on the furious race! 


We have no time to pause and read 
The beauty writ in earth and sky; 

We may not slacken in our speed, 
Or men may pass us by. 


The children call us from their place, 
And love and friendship speak us kind — 
We may not wait to hear to-day 
Lest we be left behind} 


We still must strain our aching sight, 
The goal is nearer than before; 

And ever hastens on the night 
When we can run no more. 


We labor on, we scarce know why, 
Nor what reward our toil shall bless; 
We rise up ere the sun is high, 
And eat the bread of carefulness. 


Yet sometimes from the winning post 
Comes back the cry of ‘‘ Labor lost,”’ 

And doubts chill those who strive the most 
If gain exceeds the cost. 


For there are times when dull and cold 
The prizes look when nearer seen; 

When lust of power and love of gold 
Show base and poor and mean! 


And worthless every proud success, 
To hearts so toil-worn and oppressed, 
And all the world a wilderness 
Wherein there is no rest. 


Lord! stay this hurrying stream of life, 
And check it in its desperate pace! 

Withdraw us from this loveless strife 
To run a better race. 


Where each alike the prize may win 
Where victory is not to the strong, 

And they who triumph find therein 
The thing for which they long 


Then if we fall, or if we stand, 
’Tis thou alike our steps wilt keep, 
And give, when night is o’er the land, 
To thy beloved sleep. 


Till the day break and shadows flee, 
Earth pales, and Heaven is open wide: 
And, waking to thy likeness, we 


Therein are satisfied. 
—The Argosy. 


— -_—-_— 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


BETTER THAN A BOY. 


BY 8S. L. STEARNS, 

There were just five girls of them, and 
she was the fifth. If there had been six, 
or she had been a boy, it would not have 
mattered so much. Her name was Theo- 
dora, but her father called her ‘‘Theo,” 


because he had hoped forason, Mildred 
and Grace were the two elder sisters, 
then came Alice and Elizabeth, called 


**Bess’’ by her associates. 

They lived in Beautivale, one of the 
suburbs near a large city, and her father 
was employed as accountant in the town 
in which they lived. They owned their 
place. The house was not modern, but 
roomy and homelike, with a lawn in front 
stretching down to the street; and in the 
back was the garden, while beyond that 
Was swampy pasture land, with a depres- 
sion in one part through which a brook 
ran. This latter corner had always been 
@ source of annoyance to Theo, as it was 
used partly as a dumping-place. 

The father was a partial invalid, so that 
often he was obliged to ride to and from 


his place of business; and one of his 
daughters always accompanied him to aid 
him in entering and leaving the carriage. 
They were strong, rugged girls, and al- 
though Mr. Trueworthe sometimes thought 
to himself how good it would be to have 
a@son on whom to lean, his favorite ex- 
pression when accepting their assistance 
was, ‘‘You are almost as good as boys!”’ 

After a time the two elder girls left 
home for homes of their own, and as 
Alice and Elizabeth were teaching in an- 
other State, it left only Theo to assist her 
father. Her life had been spent largely 
out of doors, exploring the woods and 
fields, and hunting for flowers and plants, 
with which she had grown so familiar 
that their names were as well known as 
her own. In the winter she spent a great 
deal of time at the gymnasium connected 
with the school, and she had taken the 
prize at the exhibition where both boys 
and girls had competed. She always 
found time to go with her father to and 
from the office when he needed her assist- 
ance, and would often say to him, ‘‘Am I 
not better than a boy, papa?’ His an- 
swer usually was, “Almost as good, 
Theo.’’ With this she had to be content; 
but it was her great aim to prove to him 
that she could be more to him than a son, 

The pasture field with the unsightly 
| corner every summer troubled her with 
its ugliness, and one spring she asked her 
father if she might do what she pleased 
with it. He gave his consent,so in late even. 
ings and early mornings she worked hard 
clearing out the rubbish and putting it 
into barrels for the town carts to take 
away; but she could not do the digging 
which needed to be done to carry out her 
project. What could she do? She could 
not ask her father for any assistance in a 
pecuniary way, for that was part of the 
agreement when he gave his permission. 
Theo thought over it, and prayed over it, 
and finally one day she heard that a clerk 
was needed in the office of Berry & Woods, 
landscape gardeners, and went to apply 
for the position. Mr. Woods told her 
they had usually employed a young man, 
but something in the girl’s bearing led 
him to say, ‘‘You may con.s to try if you 
like.’’ Theo was delighted at the oppor- 
tunity, and gladly agreed to come on trial 
for two weeks. 

She appeared bright and early the next 
Monday morning, and was instructed in 
her new duties. Her whole heart was in 
it, and she proved such an apt pupil that 
at the end of the two weeks she was defi- 
nitely engaged. 

In some of her leisure moments, when 
alone, she would draw little plans of her 
own in connection with some of the prob- 
lems submitted to the clerks, and one day 
one of the gentlemen who had much influ- 
ence in the office, and had proved a friend 
to her from the first, came in unexpected- 
ly and caught a glimpse of what she was 
doing. He spoke pleasantly with her 
about it, and after this gave her opportu- 
nities in the same direction. 

Meanwhile, as she had Saturday after- 
noons, she devoted these to the improve- 
ment of her ‘‘Park,’’ as she called the 
pasture land. She wished to utilize the 
brook, and to this end had the depression 
cleared out, and the banks sloped back to 
form a pond with a waterfall at the en- 
trance. Water lilies were planted in the 
pond, while columbine, violets, woodbine 
and other plants from the woods were set 
out on the banks, here and there among 
the rocks, a number of which had been 
left to make it more picturesque. There 
were already a few trees in the place, 
among them some chestnuts and a tall, 
graceful elm. To these were added white 
birch and hemlock. Every plant Theo 
touched seemed to thrive, and when the 
next spring came, the place was a source 
of attraction to many passers-by. 

Theo’s experience in the office had led 
her to take decisive steps about a plan 
that had been floating in her mind. This 
was to make landscape gardening her fu- 
ture occupation. She entered the Insti- 
tute of Technology in the fall and studied 
diligently. In the long summer vacations 
she found employment in offices which 
would aid her in the prosecution of her 
object, and was eager and alert for all in- 
formation on thesubject, which was daily 
growing more interesting to her. 

A prize had been offered by Mr. Prince, 
a publie-spirited man of wealth, to the 
member of the graduating class submit- 
ting the best plan for laying out a section 
of country, the details of which were 
given. The prize was a year’s travel in 
Europe. The plans were to be sent under 
an assumed name, with the real name 
and the assumed enclosed in a separate 
envelope. Theo thought of it by day and 
dreamed of it by night, letting her imag- 
ination have full play, until she seemed 
to live in the transformed country. The 
trees, shrubbery and flowers were to be 
all native, and as Theo had tramped 
through the woods from her earliest recol- 
lection, during nearly every season of the 
year, she was very familiar with all sorts 
of plant life. 

Three judges were appointed to decide 





the merits of the plans submitted, all of 
whom were unacquainted with the mem- 
bers of the class, so that their opinion 
should be unbiased. The prize was to be 
awarded on the graduating day. How 
eagerly they all looked forward to it, 
especially Theo, who was the only young 
woman in that branch. If she only might 
succeed! What a triumph it would be! 

When the long-ex pected day came, after 
the essays the chairman of the judges 
came forward, and said the plans had been 
carefully examined, and the decision was 
unanimous that ‘‘Unique’’ had won the 
prize. How Theo’s heart beat! If some 
one else had taken that name! ‘Now, it 
only remains for me to break open this 
envelope to find the real name of the win- 
ner.”’ This he did, and announced ‘‘Mr. 
Theodore Trueworthe, of Beautivale. 
Kindly come forward and claim your re- 
ward.’’ When a fair-haired girlish figure 
came forward, most of the audience were 
taken aback, but Theo’s classmates made 
the room ring with their hearty applause 
and cheers. Theo had signed her name 
‘Theo. Trueworthe,”’ and the chairman’s 
error was a natural one. One of the pro- 
fessors explained the facts, and Mr. Prince 
said that as it was a young woman that had 
won the prize, in memory of his daughter 
he would add a purse of $100 to it. 
Then the applause was redoubled and 
cheers were given for Mr. Prince and 
Theo. 

Mr. Trueworthe was present, and justly 
felt proud of his daughter, while Theo 
was well repaid for all her striving and 
perseverance when he said to her, ‘‘Well, 
Theo, you are better than a boy!”’ 
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VASHTI. 


An Old Testament Character Sketch 


BY REV. EDWARD G, MASON, 





The heroine of this sketch is one of the 
least known, and therefore one of the least 
appreciated, of the Old Testament female 
characters. Among such notable women 
as Deborah, Rachel, Esther, and a host of 
others whose names are familiar to all 
Bible readers, Vashti holds but a modest 
place. Only in a single incident, men- 
tioned because of its connection with the 
life of Esther, does she appear on the 
stage, and then quickly disappears again 
forever. But the part she plays, though 
brief and incidental, is so unique and hon- 
orable, and at the same time so thrilling 
and pathetic, that it should give her a 
high place among Old Testament heroes 
and heroines. 

It is in connection with the great feast 
given by her husband, King Ahasuerus of 
Persia, that Vashti is first mentioned in 
the Book of Esther. The description of 
the feast shows that it was a typically 
Oriental occasion. The hangings of the 
palace were of the richest materials and 
gayest hues. The Persian 
vintages tlowed in abundance, and the 
guests quaffed their wine from vessels of 
gold and silver. Ina word, the splendor 
of the display was such as befitted an 
Eastern potentate desirous of glorifying 
himself by an exhibition of the luxuries 
and wealth at his command. Grand as 
were the pageants given by the Roman 
emperors in the days of Rome’s glory and 
power, they did not equal in magnificence 
the entertainments indulged in by the 
princes of Persia in the era of Persian 
supremacy. Only an Oriental fully un- 
derstands the art of extravagance, and 
Ahasuerus was evidently an Oriental of 
the Orientals. 

The assemblage in the palace at Shushan 
was as brilliant and striking as the sur- 
roundings. ‘‘All the princes and his ser- 
vants; the power of Persia and Media, 
the nobles and princes of the provinces,” 
so the chronicler tells us, ‘‘were before 
the king.”’ Kings and statesmen and 
chief vassals were placed before him in 
the order of their rank, and they made 
an array such as perhaps had never been 
witnessed in the world before, and possi- 
bly never since. Those were gala nights 
in the Persian capital in that far-off time, 
when that brilliant company of splendidly 
attired nobles gathered in the palace gar- 
dens. In the glare of great torches in- 
numerable jewels of rarety and priceless 
worth glittered and flashed in blinding 
rays of light. Day after day and night 
after night the wonderful celebration con 
tinued, until one hundred and eighty days 
had been consumed. As a fitting climax 
the king gave a farewell feast, more mag- 
nificent, if possible, than any which had 
preceded it. 

It was on the seventh day of this clos- 
ing feast that the incident occurred in 
which Vashti figured so prominently. 
Ahasuerus had displayed his vast collec- 
tions of gold, silver and precious stones. 
He had dazzled the eyes of his princes 
and subordinate rulers witha sight of the 
boundless wealth which supported the 
throne of Persia. On every side they liad 
looked upon priceless linens and silks, on 
rich damasks, on beautiful furnishings of 


choicest of 





i every description, whose cost must have 





been greater than the value of their prov- 
inces. But the king was not yet content. 
He had one more possession more precious 
than all the rest, which he decided to dis- 
play to gratify his vanity, his queen, 
Vashti, the most beautiful woman in all 
Persia. So Ahasuerus called his cham- 
berlains to him and sent them off to 
Vashti to order her appearance before 
him and his fellow-revellers. That she 
might disobey his order did not occur to 
him. For a woman to refuse obedience 
to her husband, whatever the demand 
made upon her, was then, as it is to this 
day in Oriental countries, an unpardona- 
ble, and therefore almost unheard-of of- 
fence. For a queen to refuse her lord was 
a crime of the first magnitude. 

But Vashti was evidently a woman of 
character and firmness. Sbe must have 
known that to refuse the mandate would 
arouse the resentment of the king; that it 
might possibly cost her her life, and 
would probably cause her deposition and 
divorcement. Yet she did not hesitate; 
when the king’s servants came to bid her 
attend the feast, she promptly sent them 
back to their royal master with the word 
that she declined to exhibit herself to 
that company of drunken revellers. 

I like to think of that noble Persian 
woman as she defied the king’s unreason- 
able demand, and I have often wondereal 
that some great artist has not pictured 
her in the act. Tall and stately, with 
splendidiy chiselled features, a form finely 
sculptured as a Greek statue, teeth even 
and white as alabaster, showing between 
gracefully curving red lips, dark eyes that 
flashed from under pencilled eyebrows, 
and hair black as a raven’s wing. No 
doubt those dark eyes glowed with indig- 
nant anger as she dismissed the king’s 
servants with a scornful wave of her 
queenly hand. She was beautiful at that 
moment as never before, incarnating, as 
she did, the spirit of courageous, self- 
respecting womanhood. Probably few 
readers of the story of Vashti’s act and 
its consequences appreciate the principles 
which were at stake between her and her 
liege lord. In Eastern nations it is a 
shame for a woman to appear before men 
other than those of her own household. 
The women who entertained the guests 
at the king’s feast with dancing and sing- 
ing, were of a lower caste, and their place 
in society was not an honorable one, For 
Vashti to obey her husband’s mandate, 
meant putting herself on a level with those 
shameless adventuresses who exhibited 
themselves for hire. After such an occur- 
rence she could never again hold up her 
head among the chaste and self-respecting 
women of her court. Even her husband, 
when he had recovered from his fit of in- 
toxication, would despise her for the very 
act he had commanded her to perform. 
Yet Persian statute and Persian customs 
made the mandate of a h sband, be he 
king or peasant, though given ina drunken 
revelry, absolute law to a wife. Thus 
Vashti was placed in a position which 
made it necessary for her to choose be- 
tween the sacrifice of her womanly mod- 
esty and fair name on the one side, and 
disobedience to a social and statutory law 
on the other. To yield, meant the loss of 
her husband’s esteem. To disobey meant 
the arousing of his royal anger and re- 
sentment. It might mean, also, divorce, 
deposition, even a violent death. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
tragedy of Vashti’s position. All honor 
to that noble example of modest, heroic 
womanhood! She did not choose the 
easiest way out of the dilemma, but, with 
a splendid regard for her womanly rights 
and self-respect never excelled by the 
most virtuous of her sex, she defied the 
king’s command, let come what would. 
Over against her home, her friends, her 
kingdom, her husband, possibly her life, 
she set her womanly modesty, and she 
counted it more precious than all the 
rest. 

By that magnificent act Vashti became 
an illustrious example of pure, modest, 
incorruptible womanhood. Sometimes I 
find myself comparing the heathen Vashti, 
refusing at tremendous cost and hazard to 
degrade herself at the command of the 
king, and the Jewish Esther, paraded be- 
fore the same king as a candidate for the 
place from which the Persian Vashti, as a 
punishment for her self-respect, had been 
deposed. I have no condemnation to utter 
against the Jewess. She was but obedi- 
ent to what the world has for centuries 
held to be the destiny of her sex. Doubt- 
less she was content with, perhaps proud 
of, her fate. But I do say, All honor to 
that other woman who defied destiny, 
who set customs and laws at naught, who 
stood firm in her determination not to 
yield the sacredest rights of her woman- 
hood to any person, even though it were 
the king and her own husband; who set a 
standard, for her sister-women so high 
that only in very recent times have any 
considerable number of them made it 
fully their ideal. 

What Vashti’s punishment was, the 
chronicler has recorded in part. There 
was consternation on the part of Ahasue- 








rus and his wise men and princes, for |o! 
@ woman, even the queen herself, had 
dared to assert her womanhood! Straight- 
way he was besought by the men of his 
court to nip in the bud so unusual and 
startling an insurrection against masculine 
authority. And so the royal command- 
ment went forth that Vashti should be 
banished from the palace and her es- 
tate given to another, and ‘‘the king's de- 
cree was written among the laws of the 
Persians and Medes, that it be not altered, 
that all wives shall give to their husbands 
honor, both greatand small.’” Thereupon 
the valiant princes, statesmen and wise 
men breathed more freely. Thus quickly 
and effectually was that promising wom- 
an’s rights movement in ancient Persia 
quelled before it had an opportunity to 
attain strength and popularity. 

Vashti’s fate after her so-called degra. 
dation—her real exaltation—the Jewish 
writer does not state. At best, she was 
publicly deposed and condemned and sent 
forth into the world homeless, friendless, 
and disgraced in the eyes of her people. 
At the worst, she may have met with a 
cruel and ignominious death at the hands 
of the public executioner. In material 
things she fell from the highest to the 
lowest estate. In the realm of noble 
womanhood she crowned herself queen of 
queens. 

I have read somewhere that Vashti was 
the forerunner of the new woman. I do not 
like that expression, ‘‘the new woman.” 
It is meaningless and sadly overworked. 
If it stands for the female monstrosity 
who stands sponsor for every ridiculous 
fad that may chance to make its appear- 
ance, then most certainly the womanly 
Vashti is libelled by such a claim. But 
if by the expression was meant that type 
of woman who refuses to consider herself 
a chattel, a vassal, or a plaything of man, 
then Vashti deserves the honor—and no 
greater honor could be bestowed on any 
woman. But such a woman is no more a 
‘new’? woman than is the liberty-loving, 
intelligent, aspiring Englishman or Amer- 
ican of our day a ‘‘new’’ man. She is 
simply the embodiment of an ideal which 
has always been in the hearts of the lead- 
ers of her sex, and which is just now 
being realized’ in the most enlightened 
lands, just as he is an embodiment of the 
aspirations of the great and advanced 
minds of the past. Both have been grad- 
ually developed through centuries of slow, 
almost imperceptible, evolution. Both 
are the products of an age of intellectual 


liberty. Vashti’s misfortune was simply 
that she was ‘“‘as one born out of due 
time.’’ Even yet, sad is the confession, 


except in a few of the most enlightened 
corners of the globe, it is to be feared that 
her ideas of the rights of women would be 
deemed radical and dangerous. 

But nevertheless, the old theory of the 
relations of men and women, which made 
the one class the masters and the other 
the chattels, the one the superiors and the 
other the inferiors, which allowed to the 
one license to every brutal passion, while 
demanding the utmost purity of the other, 
is passing away, along with a host of 
other barbarous ideas and customs; such, 
for instance, as the doctrine which held 
sway almost up to the appearance of the 
present generation, that because a man 
was born black God intended he should 
beaslave. By and by, all these theories 
will be regarded with equal disgust as 
part and parcel of a period, happily past, 
when men still retained many of the 
characteristics of their brutish ancestors. 
To the womanly virtue of purity women 
are adding in these days the virtues of 
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self-reliance and independence. To the 
manly virtues of self-reliance and inde- 
pendence men are adding the virtue of 
purity. Whether woman or man has 
gained more by the change it is hard to 
say. 

Vashti and her kind have not lived in 
vain. Itis they who have laid claim to 
woman's rightful heritage of self-respect 
and self-control. It is they who have 
made possible the winning of it. They 
have been the advance-heralds—all un- 
knowingly to themselves—of that age 
upon which we are even now entering, 
when there shall be no artificial distinc- 
tions between men and women in the mat- 
ters of property ownership, of education, 
or of personal and political rights. 

May the modesty, self-respect, and 
courage in defending her most sacred 
rights displayed by that heathen woman 
of olden time, be emulated by our modern 
women and maidens! And may the honor, 
the respect, and the deference which such 
virtues ought to arouse—and do arouse in 
every manly mind — characterize the 
thought, the speech, and the actions of 
our modern men and youth. No better 
prayer could be offered in behalf of 
either. 

Hightstown, N. J. 





SILK CULTURE A HOME INDUSTRY. 





‘I shall ask Congress to give me $10,000 
for the purpose of making experiments 
in the raising of silkworms and the pro- 
duction of raw silk,’’ said Secretary of 
Agriculture Wilson recently. ‘*Last year 
we imported more than $45,000,000 worth 
of raw silk, which, according to my no- 
tion, might just as well have been pro- 
duced in this country. 

‘*Silk culture is not, and never has been, 
an exceedingly remunerative business, 
but it adds vast wealth to the nations en- 
gaged in it, for the simple reason that it 
can be pursued by the humblest and poor- 
est, requiring, as it does, only a very 
small outlay. There are hundreds of 
thousands of families in the United States 
to-day which would be glad to adda few 
dollars to their annual income by giving 
light and easy employment for a few 
months each year to the more aged, to the 
young, and especially to the women of 
the family, who may have no other means 
of employing their time prefitably. This 
holds true especially of the people of the 
Southern States, which are preéminently 
adapted to silk culture. The girls of the 
farm who devote a little time each year to 
the raising of cocoons may not earn as 
much as their brothers in the field, but 
they may earn something, and that some- 
thing represents an increase of income. 

“The raising of a few pounds of cocoons 
each year does not materially interfere 
with the household and other duties that 
now engage the time of the farm girls, 
and it is by each household raising a few 
pounds of cocoons that silk culture must 
be carried on in this country, as it has al- 
ways been in other countries. In France, 
I am told, cocoons are regularly produced 
by more than 150,000 families. 

‘*There is no reason why the people in 
the Southern States should not turn their 
attention to picking mulberry leaves and 
feeding silkworms. ‘ Meanwhile the more 
intelligent might learn how to reel the silk. 
All such business could be attended to in 
April and May, when there is no cotton 
picking. Children who are unable to do 
heavy field work could be employed at 
such labor, thus making some earnings 
and acquiring habits of industry.’’— Wash- 
ington Post. 





NEGRO VERSUS CHINAMAN. 





It is somewhat remarkable to find the 
Daily Register of Mobile, Ala., urging 
representatives in Congress from the 
Southern States to unite in demanding the 
repeal of the Chinese exclusion law. 
Why? Because ‘twe need in the South a 
million active Chinese to wake the Negro 
populacion into activity.’’ ‘Get rid of 
the exclusion law, so far as we are affect- 
ed by it.”’ 

The trouble with the South, according 
to this Mobile paper, is that ‘‘the Negro 
has no competitor in certain lines of 
work’’—agricultural labor, more especial- 
ly—and the Chinese competition is needed 
to ‘‘break up the trust.’’ If these views 
were held generally by Southern employ- 
ers of labor, and the national bar to Chi- 
nese immigration was let down for their 
benefit, they would probably soon get 
their million Chinamen; but what would 
be the consequence? They would have 
on their hands a new and far more trouble- 
some race question. 

The argument against the Chinaman is 
that he is more disturbing socially, more 
dangerous than the Negro, since his hab- 
its are formedand fixed under a civiliza- 
tion of his own which is offensive to ours; 
he is unassimilable and carries with him 
moral and social degradation wherever he 
goes. 

If, then, the bars were let down and 


Chinese immigration allowed to pour into 
the South by the million, as the Mobile 
paper advises, an agitation even more pas- 
sionate than that stirred up by the Negro 
question would be sure to arise. 

Undoubtedly, the complaint that paper 
makes of the shiftlessness of a part of the 
Negroes has justification; but the South- 
ern objection to the Negro applies to all 
labor of the lowest order in the matter of 
education and intelligence throughout the 
world. In the possession of cheap Negro 
labor the South now enjoys an industrial 
advantage which it could not lose without 
consequences disastrous to it. To bring 
in Chinese labor as a substitute or as a 
competitor with the Negro, would be like 
jumping from the frying pan intothe fire. 
e—New York Sun. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA, 





SAN Francisco, Juty 15, 1901. 

Mrs. Ellen C. Sargent, whose deceased 
husband, Aaron A. Sargent, was U. S. 
Senator and represented the nation abroad, 
has been defeated in her attempt to secure 
the privilege of voting. In the proceed- 
ings which she brought in the Superior 
Court of San Francisco, and in which her 
son, George C. Sargent, was her attorney, 
Judge Sloss decided against her. In a 
written opinion the Judge said: 

“At the outset it may be remarked that 
the question before the court is purely 
oneof law. Considerations of propriety, 
or of expediency, or of abstract justice, 
have no place in this discussion, except in 
so far as they may aid in the interpreta- 
tion of doubtful or ambiguous provisions 
in the law. Counsel for the plaintiff has 
made an elaborate and learned{jargument 
for the purpose of establishing the right 
of women to vote. First, counsel views 
the subject historically, and contends that 
a survey of the conditions existing at the 
time of the formation of the government 
of the United States shows that such gov- 
ernment owed its existence to the strug- 
gle for the principle that taxation and 
representation are necessarily connected; 
that at the time of the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and prior there- 
to, it was recognized that all persons who 
were subjected to the burdens of govern- 
ment (and, specifically, womenas well as 
men) were dutitled to participate in the 
control of such government, and, there- 
fore, that a denial of the right to partici- 
pate is a violation of the fundamental 
rules upon which the Republic is based. 
Second, it is argued that under the Con- 
stitution of this State, properly construed, 
the right of women to vote is in fact rec- 
ognized,” 

Judge Sloss said that it ‘was not under- 
stood when the government was formed 
that the rights stated in the Declaration 
of Independence included the right of all 
citizens or all persons paying taxes to 
vote. Each State retained the power to 
say who should vote in its domain, and in 
no State were all citizens permitted to 
vote. In some places the right of suf- 
frage was not bestowed on all of the men. 
‘The contention that taxation of a per- 
son’s property necessarily confers upon 
that person the right to vote cannot be 
sustained, The denial of the right of 
suffrage to women is not an invasion of 
any right guaranteed to them by the Con- 
stitution of the United States.’ ”’ 

Concerning the question over the pro- 
visions of this State’s Constitution, Judge 
Sloss said: ‘Counsel for the plaintiff con- 
tends that the clause quoted from article 
1, section 2, ‘ali political power is inher 
ent in the people,’ should be so construed 
as to confer the right of suffrage on ail 
persons. Briefly, the argument is this: 
That the term ‘political power’ means the 
power of controlling and directing the 
government; that such power is to be en- 
joyed only by the exercise of the right of 
suffrage; that such power is declared to 
be inherent in the people; that a power 
which is inherent is a natural and neces- 
sary incident of the person or persons in 
whom it is inherent; that it cannot be 
taken away from any such person or per- 
sons without his, her or their consent; 
that the words ‘the people’ mean all the 
people constituting the population of the 
State, females as well as males. It is 
claimed, therefore, that this clause gives 
to women the right to vote, and that it is 
in conflict with the provision of section 2, 
article 1, limiting such right to men. If 
this argument were to be carried to its 
logical conclusion, it would result in the 
franchise being extended to idiots and in- 
sane persons as well as to individuals of 
sound mind, to infants in arms as well as 
to men and women of mature years, to 
criminals as well as to law-abiding citi- 
zens, since all of the classes named are 
unquestionably a part of the ‘people.’ 
But, apart from that, I think the con- 
struction of article 1, section 2, contended 
for by counsel is strained, and certainly 
the meaning attributed to one clause of 
the Constitution would have to be clear to 








‘justify a court in holding that such clause | 


overrode and nullified the express and un- 
ambiguous declaration of another portion 
of the same instrument. Furthermore, 
even if there be a conflict between the 
two sections cited, such conflict should be 
resolved in favor of the section limiting 
the right of suffrage to males on the 
ground (a) when a general and ‘a particu- 
lar provision are inconsistent, the latter is 
paramount to the former (C. C. P., 1859), 
and (b) such construction is to be adopted 
as will, if possible, give effect to all the 
provisions of an instrument (C. C P., 
1868).”’ 

In conclusion Judge Sloss referred to 
the California Supreme Court's decision 
in the case of Van Valkenberg vs. Brown, 
which held that women were not qualified 
by sex to exercise the elective franchise. 
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His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfield Republi- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.— The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understanding of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
for ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

There has beeen no more efficient and consci- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
in regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowl-dge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion Fae's ae presented in such simple, com- 
srehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superticial student.—Hoston ( ourier. 
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A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. Those whose cause 
he has advocated, the w»men of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able a champion.—American Law 
Review. 
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information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. MIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago, 











The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
: The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills oi Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 


THE 
Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico 
Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” azine, & 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 








If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 


standpoint. 
It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 


ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 
It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 
Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
geepee and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Neo. 1573. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Miss Maud Witherspoon, a gentle, 
fragile girl, thrown upon her own re- 
sources, has turned to account her won- 
derful gift of making rag dolls, and color- 
ing them so as to represent the old-time 
Southern black mammy, says the New 
Orleans Picayune. Miss Witherspoon 
used to make these dolls merely for 
her own amusement as a child, when 
she and other little girls of the French 
quarter played dolls together. With the 
death of her father, and with an invalid 
mother to care for, she bethought herself 
of how she could best become self-sup- 
porting, and, noting the craze for all 
things Southern, she began some four or 
five years ago, while still a mere chit of a 
girl, to manufacture rag dolls, and, paint- 
ing their faces black, she sewed knitted 
hair on their heads, tied a graceful ban- 
danna turban, and then robed them in the 
old-time guinea-blue dress, with white 
apron and white kerchief. Then Miss 
Witherspoon timidly sent some of her 
work to the big Canal Street stores, She 
met with immediate success, Her black 
mammies sold out in one day. She got 
more orders, and so her trade grew till 
she opened a regular manufactory, Now 
she is supplying the biggest firms in the 
North and East, the Maud Witherspoon 
Rag Doll Manufacturing Company being 
known far and wide. She employs a reg- 
ular corps of workers in her pretty home 
in North Rampart Street. All day the 
busy hum of the machine is heard; all 
day the busy girls sit, some cutting out 
dolls, others sewing them up, still others 
stuffing them, Miss Witherspoon herself 
paints the faces, giving those peculiar 
touches that characterize the faces of the 
dear old ‘black mammies,”’ so familiar to 
the little children of the Southland. She 
has started a new industry, and few there 
are who, seeing her work and the delight 
it gives to hundreds of children all] over 
the land, know that it is a fair-haired, 
delicate, blue-eyed girl, not over eighteen 
years, whose hand directs the work, and 
who has thus solved the question of inde- 
pendent livelihood. 

From the seaside resorts come reports 
of the nerve and courage of the young 
women who swim. Miss Edna Isaac, a 
young expert swimmer, of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., is receiving congratulations on the 
plucky manner in which she rescued Miss 
Leach, of the same city, from drowning 
in the Sound, At Elberon, N. J.,a six- 
teen-year-old girl, Miss Olga Haan, of 
New York, is the heroine of the hour. 
Miss Haan, with her elder sister, were 
bathing. With them was a middle-aged 
man, who expatiated on the beauties of 
going out beyond where the surf breaks 
and swimming in the comparatively 
smooth water. To prove his theory, he 
forced his way through the breakers, and 
was apparently enjoying himself, when 
suddenly he began to sink. Miss Olga 
dashed out to his assistance. With stroke 
after stroke through the boiling waves 
she bravely ploughed her way until she 
had reached the drowning man, She 
grasped him just as he was sinking for the 
last time, and held him up until a boat 
came up, and both were lifted in. 


Young women are invading the oil re- 
gions of Texas. A dispatch announces 
that a company, with a capital stock of 
$250,000, in which all the officers and 
stockholders are young women, has been 
organized for the purpose of building and 
operating an extensive oil pipe line sys- 
tem in the Beaumont oil fields. The 
charter of the company, which has the 
name of the Young Ladies’ Oil Company, 
was filed in the Secretary of State’s office 
a few days ago. The incorporators are 
Louisa F. Smead of New York, L. Lecia 
Stump of Port Arthur, Tex., Maude A. 
Wisdom, Agnes Hageman of Beaumont, 
Catherine C. Burton of Washington, and 
Carrie Head of Joplin, Mo. 
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A HOME FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 

The new dormitory for the women stu- 
dents of Columbia University is nearing 
completion. Its ten stories loom high 
above the neighboring buildings, and can 
be seen for many miles up the Hudson. 

Columbia has long needed dormitories, 
and this, the first attempt which has been 
made by the authorities to supply these 
accommodations, will surely meet with 
success, The building is well arranged, 
and has accommodation for over one thou- 
sand students in the dormitories alone, 
while many more will occupy the apart- 
ments which are to be under the same 
roof. It is divided by courts into four 
wings, which will be called after the New 
England poets—the Lowell, the Emerson, 
Longfellow Hall, and Whittier Hall. The 
first two will be apartments, while the 
halls and connecting portions of the build- 
ing will be used as dormitories. On 
the ground floor is a handsome entrance 
hall. At each end of this is a vestibule, 





with a large dome. Opening from these 
are, a reception room, which will be fur- 
nished so as to afford a suitable place for 
the girls to entertain their friends, and a 
common room, where they can gather, 
and where a homelike atmosphere will be 
found. Opposite this room will be a 
library, where the more common college 
books can be had, and where the studious 
may spend their hours. Part of this floor 
will be devoted to shops, which will be of 
such a kind as to invite the patronage of 
the students. Some down-town bank will 
be asked to have a branch here, while a 
drug, book, and other stores will find am- 
ple accommodations there. 

On each of the upper floors are one hun- 
dred single rooms, some of which can be 
made into suites, so as to give a sitting- 
room to be shared by two girls, At the 
corners are apartments of seven or eight 
rooms, which will prove convenient for 
families whose children are resident at 
the University. The top floor is devoted 
to the restaurant. The dining halls are 
provided with large windows, and the 
view from these sky parlors is extremely 
beautiful. To the south the campus can 
be seen, with all that goes on there; to 
the north and east Harlem is seen, stretch- 
ing out in all directions, while on a clear 
day the hills on Long Island are discerni- 
ble. To the west one may see Grant’s 
Tomb, and behind it the broad stretch of 
the Hudson, with the Palisades beyond. 
Besides the regular meals, which will be 
served on tbe top floor, a quick luncheon 
will be obtainable on the first floor. This 
will be a great convenience to many of the 
students who have little time between 
their recitations. 

The cost of board will be as moderate 
as possible. A furnished room and board 
will probably cost $6 a week, although 
the more luxurious suites will cost twice 
or three times as much. The apartments 
will, of course, be the most expensive, 
varying from $1,100 to $1,500. 

The only fault which the students of 
Columbia have found with these new dor- 
mitories is that they are for the women, 
who are at present better fixed in this 
way than the men. Fisk Hall, in Barnard, 
now furnishes accommodation for many 
young women. While the men will not 
be excluded from the new buildings, they 
will be allowed only to lease the apart- 
ments and the expensive suites next to 
them. This arrangement does not suit 
the male students, and it is thought that 
when these dormitories are opened there 
will be a decided protest made that they 
be treated with at least as much consider- 
ation as the girls.—N. Y. Tribune. 





SHALL THE WIFE HELP SUPPORT THE 
FAMILY? 


Judge Waldo M. York, of Los Angeles, 
in the case of a woman who sued for di- 
vorce on the ground of cruelty and non- 
support, has rendered a most peculiar de- 
cision, The testimony proved that the 
husband inflicted physical injury, drove 
the wife and children from home, refused 
to provide for them, and the mother was 
obliged to maintain them by washing. 
The judge held that on the ground of 
cruelty ‘she was entitled to a divorce, but 
not on the other charge, and said in his 
ruling: ‘‘I do not look upun this matter 
of women helping to support the family 
as such an extraordinary state of affairs 
as to warrant anybody applying for legal 
separation on that ground. . . . I believe 
the women should bear some of the re- 
sponsibility of the support of the family 
upon their shoulders.”’ 

United States Attorney Marshall Wood- 
worth, of the Los Angeles District, when 
interviewed, said: “It would seem that if 
the wife is entitled to sue for maintenance, 
or tor divorce, on the ground of non-sup- 
port, the husband should be entitled to 
the same right.’’ Judge Morrow, of that 
city, gave as his opinion that “the better 
man should take the lead in marriage as 
in everything else, and the usual notion 
that man is the breadwinner is often con- 
tradicted by the facts."’ These decisions 
are discussed from a woman’s point of 
view by Mrs. Ida H. Harper in the N. Y. 
Sun of July 28. Mrs. Harper says: 

‘*These opinions are likely to cause an 
avalanche of comment, and tend still fur- 
ther to discourage women from matri- 
mony. The common law holds that the 
husband owes the wife support and she 
owes him service. If now it is decided 
that she also may owe support, does that 
relieve her from the debt of service? Or 
does it place the husband under equal ob- 
ligation to render service to the wife? 
That is, if she helps support the family 
by outside work, must he assist in the 
manifold duties of the household? If this 
is not to be the case, then, indeed, is the 
wife most grievously wronged by having 
a double burden imposed upon her. 

“But in these opinions that the wife 
should help support the family, the learn- 
ed jurists overlook entirely the vital func- 
tion of maternity. It has long been a 
question of domestic economy whether, 





during the years when she is bearing and 
rearing children, the mother should be 
compelled to do the heavy and exacting 
work of the household even, and it is ac- 
cepted that, from a hygienic standpoint, 
for her sake and the children’s, she should 
be spared from this as much as possible. 
How infinitely more injurious would it be 
to put upon her the responsibility of 
bread-winning during these years! The 
fact that because of dire poverty, vice, 
and ignorance she is sometimes placed in 
this unfortunate position is much to be 
deplored, and there could not be a greater 
calamity than for law and public senti- 
ment to acknowledge the injustice of such 
a condition. Equally mistaken are both 
lawyers and laymen in declaring that 
‘marriage is like all other civil contracts 
and the parties to it have equal cares and 
responsibilities." This never can be the 
case, fur there is no duty which man can 
assume wholly to offset the responsibility 
of child-bearing—none which comprises 
its pains, risks, and penalties—none which 
so threatens health and life itself. Even 
the avoidance of this peril may be fraught 
with the greatest danger. No; marriage 
as a civil contract never can hold both 
parties to it in exact equality or impose 
equivalent liabilities upon each, 

“If men do not wish to drive women 
away from matrimony; if they do not de- 
sire to encourage them in refusing to 
incur the responsibilities of maternity 
when they have married, let them not 
promulgate the doctrine that it is a part 
of the wife’s duty to help support the 
family by labor outside the home. Wom- 
en are already asking themselves if they 
will get enough out of marriage to com- 
pensate for the sacrifices it may require. 
Should the time ever come when the law 
shall provide that they are equally respon 
sible with the father for the financial 
support of the children whom they risked 
life and health to bring into being, they 
will find a sure solution of the difficulty 
by remaining single.” 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CLUB LECTURE 
SERVICE. 


The Council of the Twentieth Century 
Club has established a lecture service to 
extend to clubs, churches, civic organi- 
zations, or groups of earnest people in 
any community within reach of Boston, 
the assistance of this club in developing 
public spirit, improving local conditions, 
and working for a better community life. 

Arrangements have been made by which 
the services of competent persons may be 
secured for lectures and addresses on over 
one hundred specific topics under such 
general divisions as the following: 

The problems of education, labor and 
its organization, social work and social 
problems, municipal administration, re- 
ligious questions, charity and relief, do- 
mestic problems, political and economic 
questions, art subjects, the problems of 
modern science, the teachings of great 
men and women, 











THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The laughable farce- 
comedy, ‘‘My Friend from India,’’ is an- 
nounced for a revival at the Castle Square 
Theatre next week, and Mr. Walter Per- 
kins will play his original character of the 
barber who has fame thrown at him under 
such ridiculous circumstances, The audi- 
ence at this theatre last summer, during 
the performance of this comedy, gave un- 
mistakable evidence of a hearty apprecia- 
tion of its merry scenes. Mr. Perkins has 
appeared as the barber in many hundred 
performances, and has made the character 
a@ prominent dramatic creation. The dis- 
tribution of chocolate bonbons will be 
made at the Monday matinee until fur- 
ther notice. 

——__~>_— 


Boston Music HALL,--V AUDEVILLE.— 
A new comic operetta, ‘‘Love and Whist,”’ 
given for the first time on the Boston 
stage, will be the decided novelty at Bos- 
ton Music Hall next week, by the Castle 
Square Opera Company. The work has 
its scene laid in the parlors of Hotel Tou- 
raine. Max Hirschfeld has been doing 
his best work in the preparation, and the 
work will present in congenial characters 
all the favorites. So great has been the 
success won by Leon Morris and his edu- 
cated ponies that their stay here has been 
extended for another week. Especially 
interesting is the wrestling pony, and 
Boston little ones laugh just as much over 
its antics as the children did on the other 
side of the Atlantic. There are hosts of 
other interesting features in the long bill. 
Among them are the Robinson Baker Trio, 
just back from England, giving a most re- 
markable exhibition of high jumping; 
The Alsatian Four in a series of entirely 
new dances, including some whirlwind 
effects never seen; Weston and Allen in 
their newest farcial absurdity, ‘The Rent 
Collector.”’ 


Adams House, 


BOSTON. 














EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street, °“*™sovusrox ~*P 





A SALUBRIOUS TRIP. 

The sail to Gloucester is always delight- 
ful and salubrious, and the scenery along 
the North Shore may be called’ pictur- 
esquely beautiful. The very complete 
equipment of the Boston and Gloucester 
Steamboat Company’s fine modern steam- 
ers ‘‘Cape Ann”’ and ‘City of Gloucester”’ 
make a journey down the harbor and out 
upon the waters of Massachusetts Bay an 
experience full of pleasure for everybody. 
Boats leave the north side of Central 
Wharf week days at 10 A. M. and 2 P. M. 
Sundays, at 10.15 A. M., and returning 
leave Gloucester, week days, 2.15 P. M. 
and Sundays at 3.15 P.M. This gives 
time enough to briefly inspect the quaint 
sights of old Gloucester, and her historic 
lanes and by-ways The facilities provid- 
ing for the comfort of passengers are un- 
excelled. Thousands from the suburban 
towns are taking this sail this year. Bos- 
tonians never fail to take it in several 
times a week, and the unanimous verdict 
at the end of the trip is, ‘‘Glorious! de- 
lightful! I shall go again.” 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. 


8200 Down. Terms ~ oy Price, $4,000. A 
beautiful new house of eight large rooms, piazza, 
ete., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
c-llent neighborhood, STwo mioutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WoMANn’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park Street, Boston. 


Boston, Mass 








Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 





A Competent Graduate Nurse would likea 
position to care for male or female. No objec 
tion to travelling. 8.5S., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 





Farnished House to Rent for the summer. 
Very attractive. Ten miles southwest of Beacon 
Hill; eleven large rooms, modern improvements, 
very large wide piazzas front and side; grove; 80 
feet above Charlies River; two minutes from 
electric cars, seven minutes from steam cars, one 
mile to Dedham Polo. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 


Boston & Albany R. R. 


N. Y.C. & H. KR. R. R. Co., Lessee. 
Rates and Conditious for Excursion Tickets to 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN. 





” 





B. & A. R.R. to Albany, N.Y.C. &H.R.R.R. 
To Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 
Return same way. 





ACCOUNT OF 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


May Ist to Nov. ist, Igol. 





From Class A Class B Class C 
Boston....... sscceess $19.00 816,00 $12.00 
8. Framingham...... 18.70 15.50 11.60 
Worcester.........++- 14.75 11,00 
Palmer ..............- 14.00 10.50 
Springfield... ° 13.50 10.00 

@Fe.....0.. ° 14.00 10.50 
Winchendon. ° 14.75 10.50 
Templeton........... 14.75 10.560 
AERO! oc cccccccccccces 14.50 10.50 
Westfield............ 13.50 10.00 
Pittsfield............. . 12.60 9.00 
North Adams....... « 14.00 12.50 9.00 
Chatham .....+....06 13.10 11.50 7.00 

CONDITIONS. 


Class A—On sale daily, and good for passage, in 
either direction, May 1st to Oct, 28th, final limit 
Nov. 2d, and in Pullman Cars on payment of 
additional charges for such accommodations. 

Class B—On sale daily, and good for fifteen (15) 
days including date of sale, and for continuous 
passage only in each direction; and are non- 
transferable, requiring signature of purchaser, 
and must be stamped by agent at Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls before same will be good for re- 
turn passage. Good in Pullman Cars on pay- 
ment of additional charges for such accommo- 
dations. 

Class C—On sale daily, and get for eight (8) days 
including date of sale, and for continuous pas- 
sage in each direction, and on day coach train 
only. Not good in Pullman Sleeping or Draw- 
ins Room Cars. Tickets are non-transferable, 
and require signature of purchaser, and must 
be stamped by agent at Buffalo or Niagara Falls 
before same will be good for return passage. 
From May 1 and until the schedule is in effect, 
Class C tickets will be good pang ce on Train 
No. 7, leaving Boston at 8.30 A. M.. and return- 
ing on Trains No. 18 or No. 14, leaving Buffalo 
at 7.24 or 8.10 A. M., sotpocttved. 

A. 8. HANSO 


General Passenger Agent. 


Where are You Going 
This Summer ? 


Before deciding send to the 


International 
Steamship Co. 


For Descriptive Folder of the 


Popular Eastern Seacoast Route 


Boston, Portland, Eastport, Lubec and 
St. John, N. B., with connections for 
Campobello, St. Andrews, Calais and all 
parts of New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s 
Island and Nova Scotia. 


The Day Route to Portland. 


Steamers sail from Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
at 8.15 A. M. 

During July, August and September 
additional sailings direct to St. John, 
Monday and Thursday noon. 

For further information address C. E, 
Laechler, G. P. A., Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. 








HOTELS. 


BOSTON 


Young's Hotel, 


COURT STREET. 


Parker House, 


SCHOOL STREET. 


Hotel Touraine, 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STS., 
BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO, PROPS. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOYA SCOTIA, 
The best and most elegantly equinped 
Hotel in Halifax. 

It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire- proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Fair- 

BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
anexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. ‘The Queen’”’ 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston- 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 


Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














On the European Plan. 


Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be fuund first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, ° ° eo 8° Proprietor. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
_ HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 


THE Losqet. Best Appointed and Most Libera} 
Manage i Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen 
tral anc Delightful Location. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station. 











Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


GloucesteR 


“North Shore Route!’’ 


And CAPE ANN! 


Stanch, spacious, modern steel steamers, Cape 
Ann and City of Gloucester, leave North side 
Central Wharf, foot of State Street station stairs, 
Elevated road, Boston, weather right, Week 
Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M. and 4.45 P. M. 

Leave Gloucester 3 and 7.30 A. M.and 2.15 P.M. 

Sandays, leave Boston at 10.15 A. M. and 5 30 
P. M. Leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A.M. 
and 3.15 P. M. 

(No 3 A. M. Boat from Glouc*ster Monday.) 

Complete equipment. Columbus Orchestra 














ROUND TRIP, 75c. 
Single Fare 50c. 50-Trip Book $12.50. 


Perr e meee e eee OCP Oeeer reer Ceres eerie) 


E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
BOSTON & GLOUCESTER STEAMBOAT CO, 





RESORTS. 





Lake Memphremagog 


CAMP 


TO LET for the Summer, fully furnished, ex 
cept nes beautifully situated on shore with 
ten acres of maple woods, two log cabins, with 
fireplaces, four tents if desired; boats, near farm 
for fresh eggs, milk, and vegetables, spring wa 
ter; post office-village a mile; no black flie« nor 
mosquitoes; always cool; boating, fishing, bath- 
ing, driving, mountain climbing. 

PINCKNEY HOLBROOK, 
7 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 





John Youngjohn, Printer, 293 Congress Street. 
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